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THE FLOWER OF THE FISHES 
A REMINISCENCE 


By A, T. JOHNSON 


e l gales which one is accus- 
tomed to expect at the season 
of the autumnal equinox had 
long delayed their coming. Day 

after day the sun, rising, looked upon 

a silent world of silver dews and deep 

blue mists. Every evening the bracken, 

long dead, on the eastern hills burned 


warm and ruddy on the wondrous 
glow of his setting. The rooks finished 


the acorns. Squirrels rummaged 
among the dead black leaves of the 
hedgebottoms lest any fallen walnuts 
should have escaped their quick 
eyes. The hum of bees ceased when the 
ivy shed the last of its blossom, but 
still the. yellowhammers sang on, 
dozing in the sun. And November 
was far spent before the rattle of fall- 
ing beech leaves was heard in the still 
night. Then other sounds, faint and 
far-off in the high trees, foretold the 
coming of a change. But the autumn 
clung endearingly to her old tradi- 
tions and reluctantly surrendered 
her peace. 

The wind that had for so long held 
back ultimately broke loose with such 
fury that it seemed as if it had gath- 
ered strength and courage while it 
waited, and longed for liberty, as 
the slow autumn days went dreamily 
by. It stripped bare the trees or tore 
great branches from those which 


dared offer it any resistance. It 
brought the rain which beat upon the 
leaf-strewn earth witha heavy, thrash- 
ing sound—a wild, disquieting ac- 
companiment to every lull in the 
louder tumult of the storm. Branches 
crashed in the darkness. Lightning 
fluttered intermittently far away, 
illuminating in the sheltered places 
the surf of the driven rain with its 
thin blue light. 

Next day morning came late and 
the muddied brooks were running 
banks high. Still the wind raged and 
the leaden clouds were hanging low 
upon the earth. 

And it was not until_evening that 
the wind, veering towards the North, 
sank into quietness. But far into 
the night the troubled forests groaned, 
and against the white stars the lissom 
lines of the beeches stood like trem- 
ulous harpstrings, thrilled and vibra- 
ting still with the throbbing pulse of 
of that wondrous music. Very slowly 
the humming chords were stiNed, and 
in the intensity of the hush sodden 
leaves were crisping with the frost. 
And later, velvet-footed rabbits were 
scuttling noisily down the woodland 
track hurrying to feed. 

If the autumn had lingered far 
beyond its appointed time its end 
had come abruptly, if not almost 
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“THE BROOK WAS RUNNING BANKS HIGH.” 


dramatically. The frost that set in 
after the storm was no ordinary one 
of two or three days’ duration, but 
one of winter’s own—hard and black. 
And considering that it was the cap- 
ture of the grayling which had led 
the angler into the land of streams 
the conditions were not altogether un- 
favourable. True, there are many 
grayling fishers who would not for 
choice go out when land and water 
are held in an icy grip, but a frosty 
day preceded by rainy weather is 
not without its good points. Indeed, 
provided the angler is not so unfor- 
tunate as to find his capricious prey 


in one of those sulky moods. when 
nothing will move them, the clean 
bright sunshine, still air and a clear- 
ing flood are substantial assets in 
his favour. We may admit that Octo- 
ber and November are the grayling 
months of the year, but how much 
of one’s pleasure is sacrificed at that 
season to that eternal procession of 
floating leaves, some of which at 
almost every cast attach themselves 
to line or flies? The passer-by may 
stop to wonder and question the sanity 
of the ardent fisherman who is wading, 
waist-deep perhaps, in iced water, 
and really enjoying every moment of 
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it, even though the sun may be blotted 
out and the north wind bearing grey 
showers of snow down the valley. 
But there is an inspiriting quality 
which fills the sportsman with a keen- 
ness and desire for activity in these 
short wintry days, which appeal to 
his instincts more acutely than the 
genial sunshine, beautiful as it is, of 
a St. Martin’s summer. 

That day which followed the wild 
outburst of 


narrow valley and looking against the 
sun, which is bathing the open fields 
with its starved white light, the air 
is full of moving gnats. 

Strange it seems the mighty 
power of the frost, which is even 
now sheeting the edges of the moving 
water with ice, is impotent to quench 
the tiny drops of life which throb with- 
in each one of those dancing specks. 
There is scarcely a ripple on the stream 

here. It slides, 
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wind and rain 
was marked 
by no great 
achiev ement, 
yet there 
must have 
been sOme- 
thing to afford 
it the distinct- 
ness which it 
now possesses 
in the mem- 
ory among 
other days. 
It is as if it 
were yester- 
day. The 
stream, which 
had travelled 
from the far 
horizon of 
rusty heather, 
which reached 
a thick ragged 
line of dark- 
ness across the 
sky, sinking 
quickly down to a lower level. Here 
an unseen spring muttering watery 
syllables as it slowly struggles through 
the brown leaves which lay deep in 
the shady dells. There the wider 
current gurgling and rippling inter- 
mittently as it swirls round an alder 
stump, or trips over a hidden stone, 
and save for the voices of the water 
the hush of winter’sdeepdream. But 
emerging from the chilling shade of the 


“ THROUGH THE LEAFLESS WOODS.” 


smooth and 
deep, between 
its frozen 
banks. But 
yonder the 
dimples of 
rising fish are 
every mo- 
ment melting 
into the 
broken — sur- 
face of the 
current. The 
angler, whose 
curiosity for 
observing the 
ways of the 
fishes in their 
natural _ ele- 
ment is as 
keen as his de- 
light in trying 
to out-wit 
them with rod 
and line, 
creeps caut- 
iously to the 
bank. He treads with care on the hard, 
resounding turf and peers over at the 
little shoal of grayling floating above 
the red-brown gravel. The elegant 
formation of their bodies, the finely- 
modelled heads, the silvery-blue of the 
scales, the rainbow hues of the great 
dorsal fins gently waving, make a 
combination beautiful to look at. 
Presently a big fellow of more than a 
pound weight comes sailing by, and the 
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smaller crew respectfully make way 
for him. He reminds one ofastately 
yacht which, unexpectedly appearing 
clean and white with the romance of 
an unknown sea about her, makes 
her graceful way between a_ host 
of ‘little pleasure-boats which glide 
sideways from her path, bobbing re- 
spectful curtseys as they go. A pur- 
ple sheen infuses his steely flanks and 
the softly fanning fins betray delicate 
tones of olive-green, yellow and red. 
A stealthy re- 
treat is now 
made by the 
angler, whose 
designs are left 
unmentioned 
for kindly- 
hearted readers’ 
sakes. But pre- 
sently, with the 
aid of a light 
trout rod, the 
cast, which 
consists of 
a “Bracken 
Clock ”’ adorned 
with a_ piece 
of red-floss 
silk at the tail, 
and a “Silver 
Twist,’” is deft- 
ly pitched so 
that the tail fly 
falls gently up- 
on the water 
just where the 
scum is eddying between the current 
and the farther bank. Then is the 
grayling’s opportunity to display that 
vigorous dash for which he is so famed, 
that perpendicular rise from the 
depths which so seldom “comes 
short.” Surely the gamest trout that 
ever leapt for a March Brown, that 
ever sent an angler’s heart into his 
mouth, must give way in the matter 
of rising to this little winter fish. 
For a brief moment, quick as thought, 
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asilver flash appears near the surface 
of the water and is gone again. Gone, 
but the little rod has yielded, and 
the reel makes music as _ five, ten 
fifteen yards of line follow the racing 
fish down stream. He makes for the 
rapids, but is gently checked, dashes 
for the reedy bank, and is checked 
again, only to return to plunge and 
fight in mid-water. Like a log, buoy- 
ant yet heavy, which is being tossed 
and turned by contending currents 
he, with the aid 
of that power- 
ful tail and pro- 
digious fin, 
turns somer- 
saults, and re- 
peats a series of 
rolling move- 
ments, much to 
the discomfiture 
of the angler 
who is only too 
conscious of the 
fine delicate 
mouth, the 
light tackle, 
and the dangers 
of those charac- 
teristic evolu- 
tions which are 
so different to 
the fighting 
strategy of the 
trout. But in 
a few minutes 
the line is re- 
and the slow click of 
the reel tells the tale of victory. 
A full pound he weighs and while we 
wonder at the fleeting glory, of those 
rainbow tints which come and go, 
pulsating in infinite variety upon the 
opaline sides, and, again at the sym- 
metry and grace, or at the sweet, 
familiar odour of wild thyme which 
emanates from the still captive lying 
on the frozen earth, we would think 
rather of that hard run down stream, 
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of that plucky fight for liberty, than 
suffer any unfair comparisons—which 
here must be odious indeed — to 
possess our thoughts. Let unfriendly 
critics say their worst, the grayling is 
a Salmo — a family honoured among 
fishes. He provides us with sport 
when salmon and trout are out of 
season. Heisa 
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of the year are smouldering away and 
the streams slide so coldly and sadly 
through leafless woods. 

Turning towards home in the crisp 
winter evening, when the last strain 
of crimson has melted away in the 
opal sky and pale stars come out, 
the fisherman will, perhaps, give a 

kindly thought 





game fish, and a 
beautiful one 
withal. The 
angler whose 
beat extends 
into the country 
of grayling 
streams need 
never hang up 
his rod when 
melancholy 
leaves are fall- 
ing and bemoan 
a season gone ; 
never need 
crawl into his 
shell and sigh, 
* Call me when 
the trout season 
opens again.” 
Even though we 
may admit that 
the grayling 
lacks some of 
the incompar- 
able qualities of the trout, who loves 
the loveliest of surroundings, and 
who is seen at his best when spring is 
unfolding her tender treasures, the 
honest angler cannot but have a deep 
regard for the silvery little fellows who 
prepare themselves for a winter of 
activity and life when the remnants 
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to those 
astute folk 
—the monks— 
who, it is said, 
introduced the 
gray ling into 
the streams 
which water 
the fertile lands 
in which they 
raised their 
stately abbeys, 
so that they 
would not be 
without their 
winter supply 
of fish. It may 
be that he will 
think, too, of 
good old Lin- 
neus, who 
christened the 
grayling Salmo 
Thymallus, 
that is, if he 
loves the wild thyme and the wide 
moors which nourish it as every true 
angler should. And we would pardon 
his enthusiasm if he reached a friendly 
hand back through the ages to 
S. Ambrose, who with a grateful 
heart called. the sweet-scented gray- 
ling “‘ The Flower of the Fishes.” 
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ARLY in the morning of that 
fateful day in September when 


school begins, little Johnny 
Carmichael, with a parcel of 
books, entered Hyde Park bya certain 
pedestrian’s gate whose whereabouts 
must be kept asecret, for Johnny is one 
of the nicest little fellows in the world, 
and I should not like him to be 
mobbed by enthusiastic admirers 
through any indiscretion of mine in 
writing these words. Brave as he is, 
Johnny has his troubles. For instance, 
nursemaids, with fluttering ribbons, 
have a disconcerting habit of falling 
instantaneously in love with him, 
pouncing impetuously upon him, and 
without so much as “ by your leave ” 
rudely kissing him, which action, 
when successful, has been known to 
fill Johnny’s fine eyes with indignant 
tears. 
I am pleased to be able to state, how- 
ever, that such a contretemps has not 





occurred for more than six months, 
for, unless Johnny is ambushed, and 
captured by the greatest strategy, he 
can, given fair warning, and a three 
yards start, outrun any nursemaid 
in the Park. Indeed, the slightest 
flutter of a petticoat in the neighbour- 
hood sets Johnny off like a young 
deer, which is what the women call 
him, substituting the adjective 
“little ” for the adjective “ young,” 
and thus coming at a phrase which 
Johnny cordially -detests. The 
frivolity of women Johnny cannot 
abide, and he always prefers the 
society of grown men, who treat him 
seriously ; men with whom he can 
indulge in improving conversation 
without the danger of being impetu- 
ously and unexpectedly hugged. Of 
course exception must be made of his 
mother and his two sisters, all three 
of whom are older than Johnny him- 
self, and differ vastly from the rest 
of woman-kind. Johnny loves the 
trio devotedly and knows that every- 
thing they do is right. 

But Johnny’s hero is his father, 
in whose company, if it were possible, 
the lad would spend all his time. 
But, alas, the exigencies of business, 
which Johnny only imperfectly under- 
stands, cause him to see much less 
of his father than is at all agreeable. 
Johnny would like to quit school and 
help his father, if such a thing were 
permitted, but when this subject is 
broached, Mr. Carmichael has inti- 
mated that he will struggle along a few 
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nore years unaided in the hope of 
ver-accumulating education so thor- 
oughly equipping the boy that the 
vorld in general will have no chance 
vhen they two tackle it together. 
feanwhile Johnny is quite confident 
that when he grows up he will 
traighten out many a tangle which 
tas hitherto baffled humanity, and 
will accomplish things that should 
lave been done long ago. No doubts 
r fears assail Johnny, for, as I hope 
' have made clear, he is a brave little 
chap. 

Of course, Johnny’s father headed 
he procession, but making a very 
eoodsecond,came Donald Macpherson, 
« friend of the family, but more especi- 
lly achum of Johnny’s. In the eyes 
of the schoolboy Mr. Macpherson was 
appallingly old, because there were 
little touches of grey here and there 
in his jet-black hair, but of this grave 
ind ever-increasing disadvantage 
Donald Macpherson appeared to be 
completely oblivious, and Johnny was 
iuch too tactful ever to allude to the 
ubject. Donald Macpherson, like 
Mr. Carmichael, had business some- 
where in the vast metropolis, and it 
vas his custom to reach the scene of 
lis activities very early in the morn- 
ing, so Johnny and he had drifted 
into the habit of walking across the 
Park together, and whoever was first 
it the pedestrian’s gate waited for 
the other. They crossed the Park, 
indulging in improving conversation, 
Macpherson striding gravely along 
while Johnny kept up with him with 
many a hop and a skip and a jump, 
talking most of the time, planning 
nd resolving. Somehow it was 
tacitly understood between the two 
that the world was going to behave 
properly when Johnny grew up. 
There appeared to have been a num- 
ber of mistakes hitherto, but this 
was all going to be amended when 
‘ohnny grew old. 
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Johnny rather envied Macpherson 
his advanced age, or at least part of 
it, for he would not have liked to be 
as old as Macpherson, yet wild horses 
could not drag such a confession 
from him, for he realised that Mac- 
pherson might be sensitive about 
the matter once his attention was 
called to it. Sometimes unthinkingly 
Johnny’s hand slipped itself into the 
grasp of the elder man when growing 
friendly and confidential on these 
occasions, but the alert Johnny saw 
that those they passed did not walk 
thus hand in hand, whereupon he 
would withdraw his hand and march 
soberly for a few minutes, taking 
strides as long as he could. 

It was more than six weeks since 
Johnny had seen Mr. Macpherson, 
and consequently there was much to 
tell him, so our young man, on enter- 
ing the Park, and reaching their usual 
rendezvous, gazed about him with 
eager anticipation, but found himself 
alone at the tryst. He began to wonder 
if Mr. Macpherson had returned from 
his holidays, but before disappoint- 
ment had clouded his chubby face he 
heard the well-known voice behind 
him. 

** Wie befinden Sie sich ? mein Herr, 
or should it be Comment vous portez- 
vous, Monsieur ? Well, Johnny boy, 
where have you been all these long 
weeks ? In Germany, keeping an eye 
on the Emperor, or in France, cement- 
ing anew the entente cordiale ?” 

““Oh, Mr. Macpherson, I am glad 
to see you,” greeted Johnny. “ We 
haven’t been abroad at all, because 
father didn’t want te worry over 
foreign languages. He said he needed 
a rest and fresh air, so we went to 
Scotland.” 

** Indeed, and what part of Scotland 
did you favour, Johnny ? ” 

“* We were in the West Highlands. 
Father took a furnished cottage at the 
little port of Kildrumieardenvohr, 
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overlooking the Loch of Bruichlad- 
dichballachinch.” 

*“* Ah, that was something sensible, 
Johnny. It is much better, if a man 


is tired, to go to some quiet little 
place with a simple name, rather than 
worry over the unpronounceable ap- 
pellations to be found in foreign 
countries. How did you and Kil- 
what-do-you-call-it get along to- 
gether ? ” 

“TI liked it very much indeed, Mr. 
Macpherson. There were great hills 
all around, with mist at the tops, 
mostly; then there was the wide loch 
opening out into the sea, and beyond 
was the Atlantic Ocean. Then there 
were Islands—oh, ever so many, and 
some of them had mountains on.” 

“How delightful. I rather wish I 
had gone there myself, instead of en- 
~ riching Brittany with my spare cash.” 

“ Ah, but you wouldn’t like what 
happened to father and me, Mr. 
Macpherson. We came near being 
starved to death.” 

** Goodness me, was the cooking so 
bad as that ?” 

“There wasn’t anything to cook: 
we were alone on a desert island.” 


“What, marooned ? Never!” 

“Yes, that’s what father called 
it. That’s what pirates do with people 
they don’t like.” 

“But surely, Johnny, so deservedly 
popular a person as you never could 

have been marooned 
even bythe mosthard- 
hearted of pirates. 
Let us sit down on 
this bench, and then 
you can tell me all 
about it. This is the 
first day at school, so I don’t suppose 
your teacher will be very cross even if 
youareatrifle late. Besides, I doubt 
very much if it is 
legal to punish a 
young man who has 
been marooned. Such 
an action is something so dan- 
gerous and romantic that very likely 
the Board of Education will present 
you with a medal when they come to 
hear of it. Now, Johnny, how did 
this disaster come about ? ” 

“Well, you see, Mr. Macpherson,” 
said Johnny, seriously, seating him- 
self by his side. “There was a man 
in our village named Macdonald who 
couldn’t speak any English.” 

“IT always did mistrust the Mac- 
donalds, although the Macintoshes 
were our chief enemies. But go on, 
Johnny, what about the man that 
had no English.” 

“He owned a big fishing boat that 
he sailed himself, and in the first week 
father went out with him a good 
deal, but wouldn’t let me go, for 
he said he wanted to be sure the boat 
was safe and that Macdonald could 
sail it rightly, so I stopped at home 
with my mother and sisters, and we 
walked about the Port, and up the 
hills and along the shores of Bruich- 
laddichballachinch. Each night whens 
father came home he said he was 
practising his Gaelic on Macdonald, 
and Macdonald didn’t seem to like it.”’ 
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““A most dangerous experi- 
ment to try, I should say,” 
remarked Macpherson. 

“You see, father had for- 
gotten most of his Gaelic. 

He says when he was my age 
he could speak Gaelic 
better than English. 
Well, one night father 
came home, and said 

if it was fair next 
morning he would 

take me for a sail to 

a distant island that 

was uninhabited, so 

he asked mother to 

get ready the rough- 

est clothes I had, 

and we were to take 
top-coats and water- 
proofs, in case it 
rained. Mother didn’t seem 
to want me to go, but 
father laughed at her, and 
said the only danger was 
lions and tigers in the 
woods, and he suspected 
that on the other side of 
the island there might be 
some rhinoceroses and crocodiles.” 

“Yes, those beasts are the curse 
of the Highlands, Johnny. Go on.” 

“TI said I wasn’t afraid of them if 
my father was there, and he said that 
Macdonald knew all about the wild 
animals of the island, and he would 
keep his boat ready to push off, so 
that if we were chased we could get 
on board. Lions and tigers can’t 
swim, you know.” 

“ Oh, that’s all very well, but how 
about the rhinoceroses and croco- 
diles ? ” 

“They were on the other side of 
the island.” . 

“Ah! I see. Well, what next ?” 

“We sailed away. Father was 
laughing, and trying to speak Gaelic, 
but Macdonald looked very serious.” 

“Your father seems to be a most 
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reckless man, which I have never 
before suspected.” 

“Oh, father was all right, but I 
think Macdonald didn’t understand 
him.” 

**T fear he did, Johnny, and in that 
case nothing but trouble was to be 
expected. He didn’t pull out a dirk 
and flourish it before your father, 
did he ?” 

“No, he just smoked, and steered, 
and said nothing.” 

“His conduct was very ominous. 
I take it for granted that he marooned 
you two?” 

““Yes, when we landed on the 
island, father and [ walked up a hill 
that had no forest on it, and when 
we came to the top, there was the 
Atlantic Ocean stretching before us 
away to the west, and father said the 
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next parish was New York. I hap- 
pened to turn round, and there was 
Macdonald sailing away and leaving 
us. ILcried out to father, and father 
shouted to him. with all his might, 
but the distance was too great. 
Father ran as fast as he could down the 
mountain, halloaing as loud as he 
could, waving his handkerchief, but 
Macdonald didn’t pay the slightest 
attention, and by-and-bye his boat 
went out of sight. When we reached 
the shore we found that- Macdonald 
had flung on the rocks our coats and 
the rugs, and also the basket of pro- 
visions that mother had packed for 
us that morning. Father sat down on 
the rocks, and leaned his head on his 
two hands, and-groaned. I heard him 
say that word you spoke a while ago 
—what was it ?” 

** Marooned ?” 

** Yes, marooned, and then he said, 
“My poor boy, my poor boy,’ and 
shook his head.” 

“ T warrant you began to cry about 
that time.” 

“Indeed I didn’t. There was a 
lump in my throat, and I couldn’t 
speak very well, but, after all, you 
know, I knew what to do.” 

*“Oh, and what was that ?” 

“The first thing was to divide all 
our provisions into little pieces, and 
eat only one piece a day.” 

“Short rations, eh? Very good; 
and what next ?” 

“ Next was to put up a signal of 
distress, and then we had to set to 
and find a cave.” 

“IT see you've been 
* Robinson Crusoe’ ? ” 

** Yes, and I read ‘ Treasure Island ’ 
too, but there were no pirates on this 
island, because it’s against the law.” 

“Well, did your father agree to 
your three propositions ? ” 

“Yes, except that he said before 
we divided the provisions we’d have 
one great big meal so that we might 
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‘stand starvation better when it came. 


He nearly cried, if you like, and said 
he wished now he’d taken a bigger 
breakfast, and so did I, because I 
was very hungry by this time. In the 
basket there was cold chicken and ham 
and bread and butter and cheese, 
and some apples and some onions and 
salt and pepper, and hard boiled eggs, 
and a great many things, and father 
said that after all it seemed kind of 
lucky that Macdonald wasn’t there. 
Mother packed away all this, know- 
ing what an awful appetite a High- 
land boatman has, and he thought 
we might have two or three good 
meals before we divided up the pro- 
visions. There was a bottle of beer, 
and father took that, and a bottle of 
lemonade for me, and I told father 
we would need to get a cave that was 
near a spring, and he said he’d re- 
member that when we went on search, 
although for his part, he said, he’d 
rather find a brewery.” 

“* Your father seems to have cheered 
up very rapidly, Johnny. I suppose 
that was the effect of the beer ?” 

“No, we both cheered each other. 
There wasn’t anything else to do, but 
that was the best dinner I ever had 
in my life. I was awfully hungry, and 
I was glad we didn’t divide up the 
provisions the very first thing. When 
dinner was done, father lit his pipe, 
and I told him he must be very care- 
ful about the matches till we learned 
how to light a fire by rubbing sticks 
together, so he said he would. After 
father had finished his smoke, and 
knocked out his pipe, we sauntered 
off to hunt for caves. I found some 
down by the shore, but there was 
water in them, and father thought 
perhaps the tide might get us there, 
so we'd better climb the hill. 

“He found the cave that we took. 
It was just splendid, in the depths of 
the forest, and someone had tried to 
seal the entrance of it by cutting 
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branches of trees and piling them up, 
o that one would never have sus- 
rected. the cave was there. But 
ather had read somewhere that that 
vas what people do, and so he took 
way the branches, and there, sure 
-nough,was the cave. We were awfully 
ortunate to find it when we did, be- 
ause the sun had gone down, and we 
vere both hungry again. I was tired, 
but father didn’t seem to mind it at 
ll. I was sorry for him, because he 
was to have had a rest, and that was 
why we came to Scotland, and now 
here was all this to do. He made a 
bed of branches that were nice and 
dry, and told me to stop there while 
he went down the hill and brought 
up the rugs and the baskets. 

‘When father came back with the 
things from the shore, I had fallen 
sleep, and he didn’t wake me up 
until supper was ready. Mother had 
put an alcohol lamp with a small tea- 
-ettle in the basket, and father had 
nade us a cup of tea each, and I tell 
you it was good tea. He builta fire in 
front of the cave that he said would 
eep any elephants away, for wild 
inimalsare all afraid of fire. Then he 
pread a rug on the branches in the 
cave, and wrapped me up there with- 
out taking my clothes off at.all.. Did 
you ever sleep with all your clothes 
on?” 

‘““No, Johnny, I never found my- 
self in such drastic circumstances as 
you describe. It must have been 
wful.” 

“No, it was real jolly, and it was 
road daylight when I woke up, and 
do you know that in the morning 
there was a herd of deer standing 
down below, looking up at the cave. 
ather said they knew something had 
lappened. One big.deer with horns 
was in front, and he shook his head, 
nd stamped his foot, and then they 
ll went galloping into the wood and 
disappeared, They go terribly fast, 
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and jump over anything. Father said 
he was going to have one of those deer 
before he starved, and so he thought 
it would be safe to eat as big a break- 
fast as he wished he had done the 
morning we left home. We'd begin 
dividing up what was left into small 
portions if he found he couldn’t catch 
a deer. But I made the great dis- 
covery that day.” 

** And what was that, Johnny? ” 

** A wrecked pirate ship in a cove !”’ 

“Never! You said there were no 
pirates on the island.” 

“And neither were there. There 
are pirates out at sea, but, as I told 
you, it’s against the lawto be a pirate 
when you come on land. You're a 
robber then!” 

*T see the distinction, but what 
about the pirate ship ?” 

“Well, father and I agreed to cir- 
cumnavigate the island. People 
always circumnavigate an _ island 
when they are marooned, so we tossed 
up to see whether we'd begin by going 
south or north. Luckily father had 
a compass on his watch chain, and 
when the penny came up once for 
north and once for south, father 
proposed that he would go north and 
I would go south, and we’d meet on 
the other side of the island. Well, 
Mr. Macpherson, he took the wrong 
road that time. Why, he didn’t find 
anything, and I went round on the 
sands and stones, and came to a little 
cove, and there, would you believe 
it, half buried in the sand was quite 
a big ship! One mast was standing, 
and the other had fallen overboard. 
All her front was smashed where she 
had hit the rocks, and father thinks 
she bounded back, and then the next 
wave sent her high and dry.” 

‘* Good heavens, what did you do ?” 

“TI called and waved for father, 
and at last he saw me and came run- 
ning towards me. He hadn’t gone very 
far, and he hadn’t found a thing. He 
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couldn’t believe his eyes when he saw 
this ship. Of course, he didn’t know 
it was a pirate ship, then; we found 
that out afterwards. We climbed up 
by the front, that was all broken, and 
got on the deck. It seemed to me an 
awful big ship, but father said it 
was just the size pirates liked to use, 
with two masts and a_bowsprit, 
though the front mast and the bow- 
sprit was gone. We walked back to 
the cabin. The door was locked, but 
father had a lot of office keys on a 
bunch, and he tried one after another, 
and luckily got one that fitted. We 
saw in coming along the deck that 
there had been a terrible fight, for 
there were great splashes of red here 
and there, and even on the white 
cabin door there was the mark of a 
man’s hand, all in red, and when we 
got into the cabin you never saw such 
a State of confusion. Here were boxes 
and hampers and a case or two of beer 
scattered about, and father at once 
saw what had happened. The Captain 
had likely been a brutal, selfish man, 
who had taken all the provisions and 
the beer into his cabin, Then the crew 
had mutinied, and they had fought 
with cutlasses. Father thinks they 
probably all fought so desperately 
that most of them were killed, and 
those who were not slain on the spot 
died shortly afterwards.” 

“How gruesome! Your father 
didn’t state what became of the bodies 
did he ?” 

“Oh, it was easy to see what had be- 
come of the bodies. You know that with 
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such a wave as sent the ship ashore, 
it must have broke over the decks 
and washed nearly everything away.” 

** Yes, that seems reasonable. Did 
the provisions happen to be all nice 
and fresh, or were they saturated with 
salt water ?” 

“The provisions, you know, were 
in the Captain’s:cabin; the water 
couldn’t get in there. They were 
splendid; I never tasted anything 
better. We abandoned our cave, and 
took to the pirate ship, where there 
were two or three rooms off the 
cabin with bedding in them, and every- 
thing as comfortable as if we had been 
at home. Even when it rained, we 
were all right, for the roof didn’t 
leak, and then we found nice canvas 
chairs, and we could sit out on deck 
when father made tea. We began 
to build a raft, but we didn’t need 
it. Before all the provisions were 
gone, we one day saw a Sail approach- 
ing us. You see we had put a flag of 
distress at the head of the mast, and 
so a fisherman came into the cove and 
took us off. He couldn’t speak English 
either.” 

“It was not Macdonald, then ? ” 

“No, we never saw Macdonald 
again, which was fortunate for him, 
for father was very angry.” 

“Well, Johnny, my bey, you seem 
to have had a very excellent vacation, 
and although I am sorry for the indis- 
criminate slaughter of the pirates, 
yet I must congratulate both you and 
your father on the time you spent 
on the island.” 
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“ THE SENOR SEES THAT THIS 4S A POOR DAY; A DAY OF LITTLE PROFIT.’ 


THE BUBBLE 


REPUTATION 


By JOHN HASLETTE 


Illustrated by J. Jellicoe 


HE “ Posada de todos Viajeros”’ 
—Inn of all Travellers, as a 
facetiously disposed ranchero 
once named it—is pleasantly 

situated on the pampas some thirteen 
leagues from the nearest town, Villa 
Santa. 

Externally it is charming: cream 
walled, green shuttered, embowered 
in roses and creeping plants that fall 
in a trailing network from the veran- 
dah. Behind it, a grove of orange 
trees closes artistically the perspective, 
framing the picturesque adobe dwell- 
ing in a way to touch an esthetic 
oul. 


But, alas! the present owner 
and occupier, Manuel Fuertes, is an 
unesthetic individual ; a fat, paunchy 
man (reputed of dull wit), he found 
it most unfortunately placed as an 
inn, far from the amenities of the 
town, and a day’s ride from the 
nearest rancho. Almost barren of 
custom, his commercial instinct 
withered in its gorgeous setting, his 
very marrow drying up amid the lush 
tropical fertility. 

The inn had been left Manuel by 
an uncle recently deceased, and from 
the time of his first arrival, full of hope, 
he had spent many unprofitable hours 
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in cursing the place and the in- 
habitants who should have been, but 
were not. — 

Now one day—it happened to be 
the “festa” of a saint of peculiar 
sanctity, a welcome excuse for that 
festive idling so dear to the South 
American heart—there was a little 
gathering in the posada. A few peons 
from a distant rancho, a wandering 
““mestizo,” two Spaniards, and a 
stout little Englishman, who sat on a 
bench alone, sipping maté through a 
“ bombilla,” had arrived. 

For the first time in many days, 
Manuel smiled. He served his cus- 
tomers with the air of an obese Gany- 
mede. His solicitude was pathetic. 
The Englishman, in particular, he 
yearned over. Were not these same 
English all grandees ; rolling in wealth; 
so many philosopher’s stones, which 
one but needed to use to transmute 
one’s base metal into gold ? 

He replenished the Englishman’s 
maté cup, smiling fatly. 

“The Senior finds our tea to his 
taste ?” he enquired, politely. 

“Not half bad,” was the reply. 

Manuel’s English was not equal to 
the idiom, but he bowed and spread 
out his hands in a grand gesture that 
raised a contemptuous smile on his 
customer’s face. “ How silly these 
people were,” he thought; but his 
remark was: “ You seem to drive 
a fair trade here.” 

“Trade! Ah!” Manuel cast up his 
eyes to heaven, then lowered them 
to the level of the speaker ; focussing 
them till they grew the size of pin- 
points, to convey the impression that 
earth and sky were filled with the 
innumerable host of thirsty fre- 
quenters of the place. 

“You speak truly, Sefior,” he said, 
when he had recovered from his dream 
vision. “ The Sefior sees that this is 
but a poor day; a day of little profit. 
He should see * he sketched in 
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the abounding amenities of the place 
with a sweeping wave of the hand 
that was eloquently suggestive. 

“*How much do yousell ina day?” 
asked the other. 

“* Sell—in a day ?”” Manuel puzzled. 
“Ah, one comes to understand—- 
perhaps on a bad day — fifteen 
pesetas.” . 

“Go to!” said the Englishman, 
and the chattering group about 
stopped their talk to titter. 

Manuel silenced them with a look. 
“Why do you ask, Sefior?” he 
queried. 

“ Thought of settlin’ down some- 
where hereabout,” he remarked 
shortly. “Is the pub. for sale ?” 

“Pub.!” Truly English was a 
curious language. “‘ Sale!” that was 
better. It came within the range of 
Manuel’s limited vocabulary; his 
heart warmed to the stranger. 

“The Sefior talks of selling. Ah, 
such as would pay its value come but 
rarely to this place. For sale? Yes, 
Sefior, at a price.” 

“* Give it a price anyway,” said the 
other politely. 

“A price—well, ‘three thousand 
pesetas,” and having named it, 
Manuel perforce had to turn away that 
he might not see the death of his 
suggestion. To his surprise the Eng- 
lishman exhibited no particular-signs 
of astonishment. He seemed to cal- 
culate, and presently said : 

“That’s about {120. Too much, 
but I'll tell you what I'll do. Let me 
stay here for a week to watch things, 
and if it turns out-as well as yousay, 
I'll give you a hundred pounds.” 

Manuel, who caught the gist of 
the remark, had difficulty in suppress- 
ing his delight. ‘* The house and all 
in it are at the Sefior’s disposal for a 
week,” he said, urbanely. 

For five hundred pesetas he would 
have disposed of the place, and know- 
ing this the men around him gaped at 
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the man who seemed as foolish as he 
was rich. 

The Englishman strolled up to 
the counter, and put down his maté 
cup with a bang. “It’s a bargain, 
then!” he said. ‘“ Now, you beggars, 
stand round, and I'll treat.” 

Look and action, if not his words, 
conveyed meaning to his circle of 
envious admirers, and they requited 
him with smiles of various kinds, and 
drank. 

Thus, having poured a libation to 
the household gods so soon to be his 
own, the Englishman looked at his 
watch. 

** H’m, eleven o’clock ; time I was 
going. I’m stayin’ with Mr. Black at 
his farm. I'll be back with my things 
before nightfall.” 

The “ mestizo ’ 
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officiously volun- 
teered to bring round his horse, and 
there was a general adjournment to 
the front to see the stranger depart. 


The Englishman, who rejoiced in 
the name of Bevis, mounted clumsily. 

“ Ta, ta,” he called out cheerfully, 
and struck spurs to his indifferent 
steed, andthe pampas soon swallowed 
him up. 

The company returned within 
the posada, and Manuel, with a word 
of apology, drew the “‘ mestizo ” into 
a corner, where they whispered to- 
gether for some time. 

“It is to be seen that this English- 
man is rich—perhaps a millionaire,” 
Manuel said. “ He wishes to prove 
if the posada makes much of. the 
money for which his race sell their 
souls. ‘ Bueno,’ heshall find it a verit- 
able ‘El Dorado.’ You  under- 
stand ?” 

The “mestizo” shrugged his 
shoulders. With a gesture he signified 
his willingness to assist, but also the 
possible difficulty in bringing such a 
thing to pass. 
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“If it pleases you to explain,” he 
remarked gravely. 

Manuel, with a wave of his hand, 
expressed wonder to find one so in- 
vincibly stupid : 

“You wander much—you meet 
many each day,” he said. “* The heat 
makes one thirsty and few disdain 
to drink.” 

“It is so,” replied the “‘ mestizo.” 

“And thé poor man desires to 
quench his thirst even as the rich, 
but has not the wherewithal,” Manuel 
observed. 

The other drew a long breath of 
admiration, his eyes lit up. 

“It is a plan the most ingenious,” 
he muttered. 

‘“* Further,” said Manuel, “‘ Travel- 
lers coming from afar speak for the 
reputation of the posada, isit not so ?” 

‘“* Truly,” said the other; “and I, 
Sefior ?” 

Manuel bent forward to whisper ; 
** mes- 


‘ 


his lips almost touched the 
tizo’s”’ ear. 

A moment 
sauntered smiling to the door, and 
went out. 


later the ‘mestizo.” 


Soon after darkness had fallen 
Bevis returned. Manuel met him with 
a hyperbolic salutation. Stretching 
wide his arms, he extended to him a 
temporary possessorship. His manner 
would not have sat ill upon a Grandee 
of old Spain. 

“Your chamber is ready, a poor 
meal such as my house can furnish 
waits for the Sefior’s honourable com- 
pany.” 

“Old chap, you’re not a bad sort,” 
remarked Bevis genially. “ Lead the 
way, and I follow!” 

Later Manuel assisted him to bed, 
vowing eternal friendship. 

The morning began inauspiciously 
as of yore, and it was fully eleven 
o’clock when the “ mestizo”’ appeared, 
accompanied by two strangers who 
threw themselves off their sweating 
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horses, and entering the posada, 
called for refreshment. Manuel re- 
ceived them gladly, and Bevis from 
his seat on the bench watched pro- 
ceedings with a countenance of dawn- 
ing hope. 

The newcomers seemed io be well 
provided with money, drank freely, 
and in duty bound extolled the strong 
“cana,” or native rum, as a beverage 
which angels might envy. 

A little later two peons dropped in, 
followed by three thirsty mulattos, 
who seemed to be veritable sponges. 

At one o’clock the inn was comfort- 
ably filled, at half-past insufferably so, 
and the numbers of foam-covered 
horses before the door, by their 
whinnying and stamping, added to 
the din within. There were more 
men, of different shades of colour, than 
Manuel thought existed in all the 
pampas region. He glanced covertly 
at Bevis, who grinned back de- 
lightedly. It was, in short, the reddest 
of red letter days to be marked in the 
calendar of memory. 

The takings for that twelve hours 
totalled one hundred and fifty pesetas. 

But there was a fly in the amiable 
host’s ointment, a dim realisation 
that at this rate the pace could not 
last. He called aside the “ mestizo,”’ 
who was returning with a perspiring 
third party, and whispered : © 

“* See, to-morrow, that the travellers 
have not such thirsts as have these of 
to-day.” 

“The poor man’s thirst is not so 
easily quenched,” the tired “ mestizo ” 
replied calmly. 

Manuel experienced a twinge of 
disquiet. 

“Let it be as I say,” he muttered 
darkly. 

The second day was almost a replica 
of the first; perhaps the travellers 
drank less, but the numbers poured in 
unabated. A pack-mule was sent post- 
haste to Villa Santa for a further 
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supply of liquor, and the host’s face 
lengthened hour by hour. 

** Manuel, old chap,” Bevis said that 
evening, when the last guest had de- 
parted, “you’re havin’ a bally good 
time; this licks out anything- I’ve 
seen in this forsaken country. But, I 
say, that yellow half-caste has a thirst 
I'd give a 
good deal for. 

He was here 
three times 
yesterday, 
and four to- 
day ; treatin’ 
friends, too.” 

Poor Man- 
uel smiled in 
agony; he 


tore at his 
collarina 
vain endea- 
vour to re- 
lieve his pent- 
up feelings. 


“Tt is ever 
so, Sefior,” 
he got out at 
last. “The 
Seflor can 
now see that 
the posada 
is worth fully 
three thou- 
sand pesetas ; 
if he desires, 
the little 
affair can 
be completed 
to-night.” 

“Now, look 
here, Man- 
uel, you’ve done fair by me, and I'll do 
fair by you. You're just rakin’ in the 
‘ready ’ now, and, as I said a week, I’m 
not goin’ to chip in and nip your 
profits before the time. No, Manuel, a 
word’s a word; I'll stand by you.” 

What was one to do with such a 
magnanimous monster? Manuel 


* “SENOR ! SENOR! I HAVE RETURNED, SENOR.” 
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asked himself. He poured out a 
“copita” of rum, and smiled con- 
strainedly in the other’s beaming face. 

“The Sefior speaks from a full 
heart,” he said at last, “ but he shall 
find that generosity is not unknown 
even in the pampas. This posada is 
his to-night, if he so desires.” 

“Good old 
boy! But 
there, I 
wouldn’t 
take it from 
you till the 
week is up, 
no, not for a 
purse of 
sovereigns. 
Fair play’s a 
jewel! ” said 
the other, 
with good- 
humoured 
stubborn- 
néss. 

Manuel's 
face wasa 
study. He 
seemedabout 
to choke, but 
thought bet- 
ter of it, and 
muttered a 
maledict ion 
in a minor 
key. 

After a lit- 
tle more rum, 
his soulfound 
comparative 
ease ; hecal- 
culated that 
even the sum of one _ hundred 
and fifty pesetas a day only came 
to an approximate thousand for 
the week. The chances were that it 
would be less, since the “‘ mestizo ”’ had 
been warned against an excess of 
zeal; at all events, the place was 
almost worthless as an inn, and he 
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would be glad to shake the peculiarly 
irritating dust of the campo from off 
his feet. 

It was high noon on the fourth day 
when Bevis, from his place of vantage 
on the bench, remarked Manuel 
whispering with the “ mestizo,” and a 
vaguely faint doubt rose in his mind. 
Surprised from the first that such a 
desert had brought forth fatness, 
the fact gave him an idea, not wholly 
suspicious, but stimulating his lately 
dulled commercial sense. The “ mes- 
tizo” was obviously not a man of 
means, and yet treated many friends 
with the reckless munificence of a 
fortunate gold-digger. 

“H’m,” said the 
thoughtfully. ’ 

The “ mestizo ” ceased to whisper 
and went out. 

Bevis strolled out in his wake, and 
hastening round to the back of the 
posada, made speed to saddle his 
horse. Mounted and equipped, he 
galloped off towards a little cloud of 
dust that blew up from the sandy 
plain, betraying the “mestizo’s ” posi- 
tion. He felt all the exhilaration of a 
man who rides upon some knightly 
quest; the glow of conscious—if 
cautious—tectitude. His horse began 
to gain upon the other’s jaded beast. 
Manuel was still serving the thirsty 
multitude when he returned some 
hours later, a whited, smiling sepul- 
chre, hiding the dry bones of envy, 
malice, and all uncharitableness. This 
day bid fair to wipe out all records, 
past and present ! 

That night he again laid his phil- 
anthropic proposition before Bevis, 
unweariedly generous, blatantly self- 
effacing, yearning to do good by 
stealth. 

“Now look here!” Bevis said 
pleasantly, “what would you think 
of a chap who would ‘ spoof ’ another 
like that; goin’ and makin’ a bar- 
gain an’ then goin’ back on it ? You 
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make your pile, Manuel, and then I'll 
chip in an’ make mine. Why, bless 
you, it’s a fair treat to see you hand- 
lin’ the shekels. Two days more, old 
chap; go in an’ win.” 

It was little wonder if the “ posada 
de todos Viajeros”’ earned a fabu- 
lous reputation in those days. Such 
a thing had not been heard of in the 
memory of local man. It became the 
inn not of all travellers alone, but of 
every absorbent loafer within twenty 
miles. 

““Such as Manuel Fuertes” has 
since passed as a synonym for one 
who shows himself apt at giving. 

Bevis suddenly developed a ten- 
dency to betake himself to remote 
corners, there to indulge in maniacal 
laughter. 

On the evening of the sixth day, 
Manuel professed to be weary. The 
Sefior should keep house, while he 
would refresh his mind with a stroll 
in the cool night air. 

Bevis assented gladly ; 
undoubtedly did need a rest. 

So, with his bitter reflections, 
Manuel went out across the dry 
grasses, following the course of an 
‘‘arroyo,” or little marshy brook, that 
here flowed dreamily. - Under the 
starlit dome of the sky, the pampas 
rustled and the stream flowed on 
drowsily, lapping musically against 
the thin reeds. 

“Ah, ‘manana,’ to-morrow,” he 
sighed, mopping his brow, almost 
sobbing at the remembrance of the 
wine and spirits poured forth in hope- 
ful hospitality. The words fell like 
a prayer from his lips: 

He returned to the posada at a 
leisurely pace. 

His first sensation on entering was 
one of surprise. How came it that the 
lamp was unlit ? Why was it that no 
sound of human occupation came to 
his ears ? 


Manuel 


** T have returned, Sefior,” he called 
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out, and stumbled forward in the in an excess of tearful remorse. Noth- 
darkness with a vague fear at his ing had been disturbed. The day’s 
heart. takings were still in the till, all his 
There was no answering voice. The valuables were intact. But of the 
empty house re-echoed his cry. A Englishman not a trace was to be 
huge moth fluttered against his face, found: 
and he brushed it off with a curse. Manuel, a paunchy man (reputed of 
“Senior! Sefior!” dull wit), unsentimental by nature 
Still no answer. and inclination, sitting there in the 
He lighted the lamp at last, and dim lamplight, lifted his voice and 
began his search, almost whimpering wept. 


GOOD-NIGHT. 


By E. W. W. 


Pale in the amber-flooded west, 

A horned moon dips low; 

And soft thro’ silver silences 

The rose-winds faintly blow. 

Yet still the horned moon shall lend 
A lance of lingering light, 

To.cross the wind, to cross the dusk, 
And give my love good-night. 


The long lake, rippling thro’ its reeds, 


Hath lilies all a-biow ; 

At fall of eve each sleepy flower 
Folds up her leaves of snow. 
Yet one fair lily-bud shall wake, 
To smile all virgin-white 

Across the dark, across the dew, 
And give my love good-night. 


The light may fall, the lily fade, 
The lightning’s lurid glow 

Flame in the sky, the rose-wind rise 
To storms that rudely blow. 

Yet constant still, as rose to Jun®, 
This heart shall take delight, 

Across the dark, across the world, 
To give my love good-night. 
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SALLE OF THE GROTIE 


DE HAN, 


THE GROTTO OF HAN 


By AN IMPRESSIONIST — 


HILE making a pleasant tour 
through Belgium, when 
the Grotto of Han became 
my objective point, I 


W 


started from Liége, went thence to 
Lareche, and from that to Rochefort, 


which is within five miles ‘of the 
wondrous Cavern—said to be “one 
of the greatest natural curiosities in 
Europe.” 

As to Liége—albeit it contains some 
stately buildings, and many fine bits 
of street architecture—the city in- 
spires no enthusiasm, and I think I 
could best describe it by saying it is 
a sort of rustic Paris, thoroughly 
up-to-date in every particular, but 
quite devoid of charm. Laroche, on 
ihe contrary, though quaint, old- 
world, with narrow streets, and very 
small for its age, is so fascinating that 


it takes the traveller’s fancy captive 
at once. And as it has delightfully 
picturesque surroundings, it proves a 
most enjoyable place of sojourn as 
well. 

Of course the first thing everyone 
goes to see there is the old Castle— 
an austere, imposing ruin, crowning 
a lofty escarpment, whence it looks 
down on the little town beneath it 
with an air of conscious pride, as 
though to say, “‘ Laroche, c’est moi !”’ 
And this view of the case is quite 
correct, as the old building not only 
gives expression to the place, but was 
originally the author of its being, and 
has conferred on it its patent. of 
extreme antiquity. At the present 
time the major part of it has crumbled 
away. Nevertheless, though fallen 
from its high estate, there is something 
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in the aspect of the broken, faded 
towers that recalls the history of its 
ancient grandeur, and tells the tale 
of other days in language at once 


pathetic and intelligible. Besides, 
Nature has not forgot her cunning 
here any more than elsewhere; and 
in many places the mouldering stones 
are brightened by flashes of colour 
from the crimson snapdragon, from 
the wallflower’s dusky stars, . and 
above all, from the scarlet and silver 
lichen which have wrought their 
pensive heraldry on heights. where 
the oriflamme waved in days of old. 

The hill by which Laroche is back- 
grounded is clothed with a beautiful 
wood (Le Bois-de Laroche), and while 
wandering through its pillared aisles 
and green arcades, I felt glad that I 
had come to the Ardennes in May. 
For of all months of the year it is the 
pleasantest. When -the season is 
further advanced, its perfected beauty 
is attended by the shadow of decay 
—the inevitable sequence to ma- 


turity—but during the month of 
flowers there is a vernal freshness 
about the young foliage which is 
peculiarly grateful to both mind and 
eye, because it suggests hope as well 
as fruition, and contains no prophecy 
of decline. 

As may be supposed, this fairy wood, 
being so near the town, is a favourite 
resort with all who dwell at Laroche. 
Indeed, it would be difficult to im- 
agine anything pleasanter than sitting 
in it on a bright May morning, under 
a spreading chestnut-tree, inhaling 
the wonderfully clear air, and listen- 
ing to a little thrush in a copse close 
by, setting all the poetry and glamour 
of the fair surrounding scene to music, 
and singing the theme with his whole 
heart. 

Thus the contrast between Laroche 
and my next halting-place was very 
marked. For though Rochefort (the 
ancient capital of the Ardennes) is 
beautiful and charming, it struck me 
as being a dull, unattractive little 
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town, standing gloomily by the river 
Lomme, and not even appearing to 
take any interest in the venerable 
Castle and stalactite Cavern to which 
it has given its name. However, it 
is a place that can dispense with all 
intrinsic attractions. For being the 
turnpike or highway to the world- 
renowned Grotto of Han, which every- 
body wants 
to see, it is 
literally 
thronged 
with visitors 
during ‘the 
holiday sea- 
son. 
Meantime, 
while driving 
thence to 
Han sur 
Lesse, I failed 
to notice any 
salient points 
of interest in 
the scenes 
through 
which I pass- 
ed; the 
scheme of 
colour was 
low through-* 
out, and the 
chain of hills 
which _ bind 
the view are 
so dark and 
shadowy 
that they 
seem almost 
to belong to 
the realm of dreams. But this ap- 
peared to be quite intentional on the 
part of Nature,who, as though she were 
anxious to illustrate a well-known 
canon of art, had determined there 
should be nothing in the surroundings 
to distract attention from the grand 
central point on which at this moment 
it ought to be fixed. Thus when I 
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reached the Grotto my thoughts 
were duly focussed on what I was 
going to see, and my expectation 
the keener because there was nothing 
in the region I had just traversed to 
foreshadow or forestall the wonders 
which were about to be disclosed to 
me. 

On reaching the Cavern, the guides 
lighted their 
lamps, and 
in a few mo- 
ments the 
dread plunge 
had been 
taken, and 
we had left 
the world of 
light'and day 
behind us, 
and were de- 
scending by 
steps cut in 
the rock into 
an alien re- 
gion of mys- 
tery and 
silence, a re- 
gion so dark 
and = abys- 
malthat you 
feel on the 
very thres- 
hold of im- 
mensity as 
you ap- 
proach it, 
and so shrou- 
ded in im- 

‘ penetrable 

gloom that 

it is always night there. Meanwhile, 
some idea of the extent of. the cave 
may be formed when I mention that 
the rough, rock-impeded walk from 
the entrance to the-exit cannot be 
accomplished in less than two hours 
and a half. But then the fascination 
of the place renders you insensible 
to fatigue—and the interest it 
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awakens is augmented by the thought 
that the age of this hoary cavern is 
actually coeval with that of the world. 
For though the stalactites, stalag- 


mites, paniforms, and other cal- 
careous concretions which it contains 
are of gradual and continuous growth, 
the cave itself is said to have be2n 
formed at the very dawn of time. 

In any case it is at the present e-a 
a veritable palace of wonders—not 
only by reason of the unfathomable 
river which glides silently, stealthily 
and sometimes invisibly through its 
mysterious depths, but also on account 
of the extraordinary sights and forms 
which it encloses, and which affect the 
mind so powerfully and give birth to 
so many strange sensations that I 
doubt if anyone is quite the same 
ifter that weird subterranean journey 
has been made.* 





* it is said that after a visit to the Mam- 
moth Caves at Kentucky, one’s mental faculties 
re never quite the same as_ before. 


When the bottom of the staircase 
already alluded to is reached, and for 
some time afterwards, the path lies 
through channels excavated in the 
rock by the river. But presently 
you find yourself in a vast hall strewn 
with chaotic heaps of stones, and 
leading to a succession of chambers 
opening into each other and differing 
in height and dimensions. In some 
of these halls the masses of stalag- 
mites literally glitter like diamonds 

recalling Aladdin’s jewelled garden 
—and in others the stalactites hang 
in countless numbers fiom the roof 
—exquisitely grouped and assuming 
every conceivable variety of shape 
and form. Indeed the marvels of this 
fantastic region increase with each 
step that you take—until gradually 
the wonderful merges into the sub- 
lime, and that again into the terrible. 
For the startling, unearthly shapes 
which close you in on every side as 
you advance further into the cave 
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are really at times almost terrific in 
their impressive grandeur. -And the 
gigantic columns towering around you, 
the dizzy heights, the yawning 
abysses, the inky, serpent-like river 
crawling in the depths beneath, and 
the black darkness of the immeasur- 
able and apparently hypzthral vault 
above—all fill the mind with a sens- 
ation of awe as well as wonder, and 
create a feeling as if sleep-walking 
and gazing at a petrified dream, or 
at best at the wraith of a dead world. 

There are parts whose gloomy 
horrors-could scarcely be surpassed ; 
and others again to which a very 
warm epithet might be applied appro- 
priately. For instance, on reaching 
the Salle du Dome, and lifting the 
eyes to the awful throne of Pluto, 
which rises in its midst, and finding 
it illumined by the lurid light of flam- 
ing torches, the effect is so startling 
that it really requires little effort of 
imagination to fancy you are actually 
in Tartarus, and to conjure up a 
vision of the grim monarch of the 
place sitting at his own fireside! 
Moreover, when crossing the bridge 
which spans the Styx, it is almost 
impossible not to imagine that it is 
the black river of death leading to 
the land of shadows beyond ! 

And yet, while wandering through 
these secret chambers of imagery 
where there is so much that is gro- 
tesque and abnormal, these glittering 
halls not reared with hands but curi- 
ously fashioned by secret agencies 
which have been operating through 
countless ages amid the awful silences 
of the past—forms of such dazzling 
beauty are so frequently come across 
that you feel indemnified for all that 
preceded them. Blocks of alabaster 
so symmetrically disposed that they 
look like works of art, stalactites 
which simulate the pendants of the 
vaulting in Perpendicular architecture, 
and columns and Gothic arches so 
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delicately wrought that their elaborate 
tracery seems as if fresh from the 
sculptor’s hands. 

The variety, too, .of these episodal 
groups is simply inexhaustible—for 
everything appears to be imitated 
here. And while all sorts of familiar 
objects are reproduced, they are so 
accurately copied that it would seem 
as if nature were compelled to obey 
some unconscious but immutable law 
of form which lies behind all her 
operations, and whereby she is 
enabled not only to give shape to 
the shapeless, but to evolve perfect 
resemblances of the things typified 
as well.* 

For example, in one part you come 
upon a perfectly formed organ, whose 
pearly pipes when touched emit such 
soft, musical sounds that the effect 
is almost magical; again, you ap- 
proach a tiny subterranean chapel, 
adorned with a rustic altar, which is 
said to be the gem of the Grotto ; 
not far off, you gaze down, with a sort 
of horrified fascination, into a deep 
gulf whose rock-strewn sides rise from 
a sheet of water literally as black as 
ink ; close to this there is a group 
of curious stalagmites on which the 
water dropping from above distils 
fresh crystals each day ;f and 
within an easy distance, in a part 
called the Alhambra, you find a small 
basin of limpid, motionless water, 
which is endowed with such strange, 
mirage-like properties that as you 
look into its illimitable depths you 
see the vaults above transformed into 
deep abysses, and the stalactites and 





* A Rochefortian writer says of this part: 
“C'est le rendezvous de tous les chef-d’ cewvres 
les plus raves, crees par la main de Dieu.” 

+ It is from this crystallising process that 
that quaint French author, Henri Beyle, has 
evolved his curious ard ingenious theory oi 
love: 

t My guide said that some visitors were so 
powerfully influenced by the spell of this magic 
water that they could not tear themselves 
away from it. 
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stalagmites changed into dangerous 
rocks.{t Then there comes a beauti- 
ful group of white pillarets, called 
The Cask of the Daniides, and lastly 
. rock covered with such wonderful 
lusters of fruit and flowers that the 
latter suggest the idea of the cold 
‘tone having blossomed into these 
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Before reaching the outer world again 
it is necessary to cross the river 
Lesse in a boat, and whilst gliding 
over the stream in profound darkness 
(for the guides had extinguished their 
torches in order to heighten the effect 
of returning to daylight) on coming 
to a certain part of the cavern which 
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marble sprays, whose pale beauty, 
deathlike though it be, is as change- 
less and enduring as the root whence 
they spring. 

But the most interesting episode 
of this strange journey was an incident 
which occurred just as it was drawing 
to a close, in the following manner. 


has an almost miraculous power of 
prolonging sound, one of the ladies 
of the party, who had a fine voice, 
sang for us; and as her clear notes 
reverberated through those immeasur- 
able heights above, and then growing’ 
gradually softer and softer, faded 
slowly and lingeringly away, the 
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unearthly sweetness of that dying 
cadence was indescribable—it was a 
revelation in sound*—quite unlike 
anything ever heard before ‘and so 
exquisite that by those who listened 
it could never be forgotten. 
* * * * * 

From the foregoing it will be 
gathered that a visit to the Grotto of 
Han is a unique, as well as an exciting 
experience. And for anybody who is 
tired of Nature’s commonplaces it is 
a spot to explore. But though every- 
thing in the Ardennes might be said 
to lead up to this extraordinary Cavern 
—it must in fairness be admitted that 
the region for its own sake is well 
worth visiting, for though Nature 
just here does not surrender herself 





* It is evident from this that Nature under- 
stands the laws of acoustics better than we do. 
But though a French writer says that one of 
the most curious phenomena pertaining to the 
Grotto of Han is undoubtedly the echo— 
‘* vepéta a Vinfini,””—it seems a mistake to call 
the effect produced an echo, because the sound 

s prolonged without being repeated. 
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exclusively to the task of being pic- 
turesque, the scenery is in all parts 
interesting and suggestive, and has 
some endemic charm of its own which 
is not to be found elsewhere. This, no 
doubt,‘ arises from the number of 
ruined castles, ancient towers, and 
crumbling dolmens with which the 
face of the country is sprinkled. 
These old chronicles, written in stone, 
have a great and abiding attraction 
not only for the antiquarian and 
archeologist, but for the ordinary 
traveller as well, for while they prove 
the immutability of history and of 
men’s actions, they likewise form an 
outward and visible link between the 
present and the past. And as we see 
them mantled with clinging ivy and 
many a fair wild flower, the creeping 
shrub and living blossom twining so 
lovingly round them seems to shed the 
smile of to-day on the relics of by- 
gone ages, thereby increasing the 
interest which attaches to both. 





A SONG OF THE SEA 


By MARJORIE K. EDWARDES 


Blue of the sky, and blue of the sea, 


Fair ye are! 


White of the cloud, and white of the spray, 


Sweet ye are! 
Fleet ye are ! 


Brown of the sail, and brown of the rock, 


Rich ye are! 


Oh, wild and wonderful soul of the sea, 
Untrammelled, unconquered, gloriously free— 


Fine ye are! 
Mine ye are! 





CLARICE AND I 


By T. DONOVAN BAYLEY 


Illustrated by A. R. Holroyd 


“At any rate,” said I, “we 
might run. down and see the 
But thought 


| LOOKED at Clarice. 


place.” Clarice 
not. 

‘“‘ What is the use ?” she asked. 

“You never can tell,” I replied, 
tentatively. 

I possessed three hundred a year, 
and I wanted to marry her, but 
Clarice considered the amount pre- 
posterously -small, and, though she 
liked me too well to dismiss me en- 
tirely, she would never discuss matri- 
mony. 

“ Listen again,” 
very attractive residence, 
fashioned detached cottage—— 

“Detached from everything, and 
too old-fashioned to have a bath- 
room,” interrupted Clarice. 

““* With pretty porch entrance—’ 

‘“* Made of soap boxes.” 

“* Situated in the country off the 
main road.’” 

“ Ankle deep in mud three-fourths 
of the year.” 

‘** Four miles from the station—’ ” 

“Which has four trains a day to 
nowhere in particular.” 

“** And close to the beautiful Wilt- 
shire downs.’ ” 

“Yes, yes, and then ?” 

“* With very salubrious surround- 
ings——’ ” 

“ But with no water, and abso- 
lutely no decent people for miles.” 

‘““* The accommodation consists of 
three reception Ag: 

“Not fit to receive a pig in.” 

“* _rooms, fifteen and a half feet 
by eighteen and a half feet. four good 
bedrooms——’ ” 


I went on. “ ‘ This 
an old- 
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” 


“Which would asphyxiate anyone 
in an hour.” 

** * Box-room——’ 

* Pill-box room.” 

““*Coach-house and stabling for 
two——’ ” 

“If the coach is left in the yard, 
and the horses take turns to stand 
in the stalls.” 

““* Splendid garden, planted | with 
flowers——’ ” 

“A pennyworth of mixed seeds 
and a decadent laurel bush.” 

*“** Glass house Ay 

“ Built on to the kitchen window- 
sill.” 

“* Capital water,’ ” 
umphantly. 

“Laden with typhoid,” she an- 
swered acidly. 

** * Productive soil 

“If you like dandelions.” 

*“** Shooting obtain 

“Perhaps you’re fond of sparrow 

ie.” 

*** Price, freehold, 
and eighty-five pounds, 
cluded. 

She looked at me and smiled. 

““ Now, Dick, does that seem likely 
to attract me?” 

I glanced at her gown. The cost of 
it would have gone some little way 
towards the buying of that “very 
attractive old-fashioned cottage,” 


” 


I read tri- 
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two hundred 
>” TI-eon- 


but 
I had hopes of Clarice, and I went on : 
‘*“Come down and see it. At least 
you can do that.” 
“ Dick, it’s not a little bit of use.” 
* But you'll come ? ” 
“If I commit myself to nothing.” 
“To nothing at all, Clarice.” 
“You are very foolish,” said Clarice, 
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** but I have nothing to do to-morrow. 
Jack is out of town, and I will come 
with you.” 

“There’s a train from Paddington 
at ten o’clock,” I answered. 

For the first. time for months I felt 
kindly towards “Jack.” Jack is 
Clarice’s “other,” and he rolls in 
motor-cars. I did not. 

Ten o’clock came at Paddington, 
but no Clarice. At half-past she 
appeared sweetly serene. 

“You have missed the train,” 
said I, “and there is not another 
until a quarter to twelve.” 

“If you knew the trouble I have 
had to get here at all, Dick, you would 
not reproach me.” 

“Oh, I’m not reproaching you. I 
am with you, and that is vs 

“What ?” asked Clarice, a trifle 
eagerly. 

“Enough to go on with,” I com- 
pleted. : 

“You can be very horrid when you 
like, Richard.” 

**So I have been told, but I didn’t 
mean to be horrid when I spoke.” 

“You were, though,’ she said 
judicially. “‘ You can also be very 
nice, Dick, or I wouldn’t have come 
to-day on this quest for sg 

*“* For what, Clarice ? ” I whispered. 

“For a wild goose,” she laughed. 

We walked along the platform, and 
I spent the time in admiring Clarice. 
She has blue eyes with dark lashes ; 
their effect is bewildering, and 
Clarice knows it. She has a bewitch- 
ing mouth, with the whitest little 
teeth imaginable, and Clarice also 
knows that. She has a charming 
tip-tilted little nose, which is the 
worry of her life, and she is foolish 
enough to wish it straight. 

“Shall we go to an ‘A.B.C.’ and 
have some tea ? ” suggested Clarice. 

“Yes,” said I, “but why to an 
‘A.B.C.* 2.” 

** Well, I want to get the proper 
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atmosphere. If I married you and 
lived in the cottage we’re going to 
see, it would mean ‘A.B.C.’ meals 
whenever we ran up to town.” 

“Hardly!” said I. “ We could 
save up and have an expensive time 
once a quarter, or something like 
that.” 

We left the station and found an 
‘A.B.C.’ shop ; we had tea and @ake. 
Clarice seemed to enjoy it. When we 
went out, she took my arm and 
pressed it for a moment. 

“* Dickie,” said Clarice, “ they gave 
us quite nice tea, and I liked my 
cake.” 

“From which I am to infer ? ” 

“ That I was very hungry, or——”’ 

“ Or ? ” 

“* Or any one of ten million things.” 

We returned to the station and 
found our train was waiting. I opened 
the door of a third-class carriage 
and Clarice entered. 

‘| have first-class tickets,” said I ; 
“but they are not in harmony with 
the ‘A.B.C.’ I dislike discord.” 

“I’m not so fond of music,” re- 
turned Clarice. 

“On that understanding,” said I, 
“I will consent to travel first.” We 
changed carriages. An inspector 
came up. 

“* There was plenty of room third,” 
he said gruffly. 

“But not so much comfort,” | 
replied. 

“You must pay the excess fare, 
then.” 

“* Besides,” said I, “the third- 
class carriages seem so dirty.” 

‘*T want the excess, sir,” and he 
produced a little book. 

“Go and amuse yourself with some- 
thing irftellectual,’ I answered. “I 
find you dull company.” 

“Tl go right enough when you 
pay the excess. You're not so enter- 
tainin’, yerself.” 

** Look here,” I said, “ I haye first- 
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* ‘DICKIE,’ SHE SAID JN A LOW VOICE, ‘I USED TO THINK I SHOULD NEVER BE BRAVE ENOUGH,’” 
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class tickets, as you may see. Here is 
half a crown to lock this door and go 
away.” 

* I beg your pardon, sir, but when I 
saw you getting in here, I had to do 
me duty.” 

“It would take too long to 
explain it to you,” I answered, 
“but it refers to harmony, a 
country cottage, an ‘A.B.C.’ 
and one of your third-class car- 
riages.”” 

“That does seem a bit beyond 
me, sir.” 

‘You have flashes of intui- 
tion,” said I, as he turned away. 

** Dickie,” said Clarice, “ buy 
me a paper. You're soineffably 
stupid.” 

“IT shall do nothing of the 
sort; I mean to entertain you 
myself.”’ We were clear of Lon- 
don before she spoke again. 

“You're very good fun, 
Dickie,” she- said, ‘* but would 
you amuse me for - always ? 
Mightn’t your good 
humour itself tire me 
sometimes ? ” 

“Good humour is 
scarce, Clarice, al- 
though it has kept 
me going when I had 
nothing else to go on. 

I think [I’m rather 
affectionate, too.” 

She grew wistful 
and serious. 

** Dickie,”’ she asked ¢ 
earnestly, “what are * 
you?” 

“T’m not good at 
self analysis,” I said, 

“but I do know one 
thing, dear——” 

“ That’s a step forward, anyhow,” 
she broke in, “ now stop talking and 
let me think.” 

She thought all the way to our 
destination, at which we arrived 





shortly before three o'clock. A 
chauffeur was waiting on the plat- 
form. He came up to us eit 

““ Mr. Ferrers, sir.? ” 

** Yes,” I said. 

“Very pleased to welcome—— 


”° 


Pai Se 





‘* ¥OU CAN BE HORRID WHEN YOU LIKE, RICHARD.’” 


“Hush,” I whispered, “not a word. 
I am glad you got my telegram.” 

“ Yes, sir, but I should have waited 
anyway.” 

“Are you ready to start?” I 
questioned. 
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“ Quite ready, sir.” He led the way 
to the motor and held the door open 
(or Clarice to enter. 

“{ thought we were going to walk, 
Dickie,” she said reproachfully. “You 
should not have gone to this trouble 
—and expense,” she added. The 

hauffeur looked puzzled, and I 
stared him in the eyes as I answered : 

“This car belongs to a very great 
friend of mine, and he has lent it to 
me. Is that not so, Henry?” 

“Oh, yes, sir—a friend of yours, 
sir.” 

“How did you know the man’s 
1ame, Dickie?” Clarice asked 
shrewdly as I took my place beside her. 

“TI didn’t,” said I, “until I was 
told. I think we'll start now.”. I 
showed Henry the estate agent’s 


photograph of the “‘desirable cottage.” 
“Do you know this place ? 
‘ sked. 
“Very well, sir; why, I live——” 


Ty 


“Of course you do,” said I, “ you 
live very close to it.” 

“Yes, sir, very close.” 

“ Have the present tenants moved 
out yet ?” 

‘** Moved out, sir ?”’ I gave Henry 
a very sharp look. 

“No, not yet, sir,” 
telligent man. 

“Do you think they would mind 
anyone looking over it ? I am think- 
ing of buying the place.” 

“I can answer for that, sir; they 
won’t mind.” 

“Then you may take us there.” 

“IT didn’t know that you had 
friends down here, Dickie,” Clarice 
said. 

“ Let her go,” said I to the man. 

Clarice likes speed, and the rush 
kept her in silent ecstasy, which was 
what I desired, for I did not care to 
be communicative regarding this par- 
ticular friend. The four miles was 
soon accomplished, and we drew up 
in front of our “ desirable cottage. ’ 


said the in- 
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** Well, Clarice ?.” said I. 

“T must admit that it is rather 
pretty—from the outside,” she an- 
swered. 

“Do you like 
enough to 
asked. 

“Yes, but I commit myself to 
nothing ; please remember that.” 

“Such was the bargain, Clarice, 
and I shall not forget it.” 

I knocked, and a pretty old iady 
came to the door, with whom I had 
five minutes private conversation, and 
then I returned to Clarice. 

“* We may look over the cottage,” I 
reported. “ The little old lady is the 
tenant. She is just going out, but will 
permit us to keep house for her until 
she returns. I also arranged with her 
for lunch.” 

“You have very lucid moments, 
Dickie. I’m hungry.” 

“It’s only cold beef, salad, cheese, 
milk and ale,” I warned her 

“The ale for you and the milk for 
me,” she answered gaily. 

“ Agreed,” said I. ‘‘ Come back in 
an hour, Henry, and if the nice old 
lady would like a turn in the 
motor——”’ 

“Thank you, sir,” said Henry, 
“she’s a great friend of mine, and she’d 
enjoy it.” 

When Clarice and I went in, she 
gave an exclamation of delight. The 
hall was panelled in oak, and the 
stairs were old oak also, and carpeted 
in dark red. We turned into the front 
room, a low-raftered apartment with 
the same dark panelling. Roses 
nodded in at us through the open 
diamond-paned _casements, and 
blended their-scent with other sweet- 
scented flowers. 

Clarice’s face took on a far-away 
expression, and I wanted to kiss her 
—a frequent wish of mine. She sat 
down silently in the window seat, and 
drank in the charm of the old place. 


the outside well 
wish to go in?” I 


ss 
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I stood by and watched her, and 
presently she spoke. 

“ Dickie, tell me truly, what sort 
of man are you? Are you one a 
woman could trust in, and feel secure? 
I don’t think you’ve ever shown me 
your true self. You joke about every- 
thing. Tell me truly, Dickie.” 

“T can’t tell you, Clarice. You 
must discover and learn for yourself. 
Perhaps if I were able to say things 
to convince you I might not be the 
sort it would be well for you to be 
convinced by.” 

She looked at me very kindly and 
smiled. 

** You are inarticulate, Dickie, but 
——” Just then the old woman came 
in with the tray and said a few words 
of welcome and hospitality. 

“T want you, as a favour, to 


charge me for this,” I told her. She 
looked for a moment as if I had hurt 
her, but something in my face must 


have convinced her that I had a good 
reason for my request, for she 
answered : 

“It will be half a crown for the 


, 


two.’ 
I thanked her and handed her 


the money, which she dropped in a 
mission box as she left the room. 

Clarice and I sat down and lunched 
almost in silence. When I asked her 
if she had enjoyed it, she answered : 

““Very much indeed. I have never 
had a pleasanter lunch, Dickie.” 

“And it has cost us but half a 
crown, and, as a symbol, you must 
give me one and threepence, for if 
you and I were here always, your 
share of the cost would be the pre- 
paration.” 

She handed me the money gravely. 

“Tet us look over the house, 
Dickie,” and we left our pleasant 
lunch room. 

Silently we entered all the pleasant 
rooms in that pleasant house, until 
we came at length to a front chamber. 
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Here also roses looked in at the win- 
dow, and, over the road, behind the 
hedge, fragrant with honeysuckle, 
green meadows, in which fat cows 
were pasturing, sloped down to the 
river. Clarice crossed to the window, 
and looked out over the beautiful 
country. I said no word to her, but 
waited, for we both knew that now 
she would make her decision. If she 
said “no,” it was our last meeting ; 
if she said “ yes,” it was still a solemn 
thing. 

Presently she turned to me and 
searched my face with those seeing 
blu2 eyes, earnestly contemplating 
m2 in that quiet, sunny old room, 
reading every line that time and cir- 
cumstance had written on my coun- 
tenance, and I awaited her judgment 
upon what she saw. It would have 
gone hard with a bad man, but I was 
not afraid on that account. I was 
afraid for her, and through her for 
myself. I knew that unless they 
“love one another” a man and a 
woman cannot wed and save their 
souls alive. I knew I could not help 
her: it was the one thing in which 
I could not help her. Had she known 
me to be wealthy I felt that she would 
have taken me, for she had never 
concealed that she liked me passing 
well—that she was fond of me even; 
but I wanted love, as should every 
man from his wife, and I waited to 
know what she would do, knowing I 
was poor. So I waited, waited watch- 
ing her eyes. 

At last she ‘said : 

** Dickie, you'll be good to me ?” 

* Yes, Clarice.” 

“Tve tried to say ‘no,’ Dickie, 
and I cannot.” A little sob broke 
from her, and her eyes shone as a 
woman’s eyes should shine when she 
looks on the man of her choice. 

“Dickie, you don’t know all it 
means. Mother will be angry, so 
angry, and she’ll cry at me, and that I 
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cannot bear.” A little smile showed 
througli her tears. “ Father will be 
bitter, and he’ll say unfair things 
about you; then I shall feel I cannot 
love him, because, you see, Dickie, I 
love you so much. Oh, so much!” 
I held out my arms to her, but she 
stood away. 

** Dickie,”’ she continued in a low, 
amazed voice, “I used to think I 
should never be brave enough. I 
used to think I should let you go. 
Let you go, Dickie ! Wasn’t I foolish ? 
I couldn’t let you go. What should I 
do without you? I’ve been trying 
to make myself think I was weighing 
you, but I’ve been weighing myself.” 

Then she came to me, fluttering 
against me like a bird. 

** We shall be rich, after all,” I said. 

“Yes, Dickie, we shail be rich. 
You’ve taught me that.” 

We went down into the front 
room again, and I plucked a white 
rose and gave it to her. 

“Thank you, Dickie. If you had 
given me a red rose it wouldn’t have 
seemed quite right, would it ?” 

Presently the car returned, and we 
got in. 

‘““ Where to, sir?” 
the chauffeur. 
“ Home !” 
“Home ? ” 

startled voice. 

* Yes,” i said: “swat.” 

We passed along lanes and quiet 


asked Henry, 


said I. 
asked Clarice in a 


roads, and the peace of the summer 
afternoon seemed to enfold us. We 
sat silent. I because I had no words, 
and she because emotion had stilled 
her. At length we reached the end of 
our ride, the lodge gates were opened 
by the waiting servants, and we 
came to rest in front of Brinscall 
House. 

“Clarice,” said I, “this is my 
home. Sir Walter Ferrers was my 
cousin, and he died a week ago.” 

“I did not know,” she said. 

“All this is mine, and yours.’ 

“Then, why, Dickie—— ? ” 

“Can you not answer your own 
question ? ” 

“Was it vanity, Dickie ?” 

*“* My dear; have I not shown you 
anything ?” 

“Yes,” she answerea solemnly, 
“you have shown me my soul—and 
you have saved it alive, Dickie.” 

“Bless you, Clarice.” 

“You, too, Dickie.” 

We went in, and I took her over 
the house, but I think she loved the 
cottage better even then, though 
Brinscall House is dear enough to her 
now, because of the patter of little 
feet through its pleasant rooms. 

We spent our honeymoon at the 
cottage, which was another symbol, 
and we kept the cost of our dinners 
below thirty pence, which is half-a- 
crown, and Clarice busied herself 
with housewifely duties. 


> 




















“*GAaD! BUT WE MUST BRING HIM TO MADAM HERE,’ QUOTH HE SMILING 


THE AMAZING ELOPEMENT 


By MURIEL C. LINDSAY 


Illustrated by J. Jellicoe 


CHAPTER I 
ITH a sigh, and a vain long- 
ing for the fresh June air 
without, Mistress Bridget 
Jordan composed her mind 
to follow, if possible, the long-winded 
and exceedingly dreary sermon which 
must follow the giving forth of the text, 
and settled her slim body into the 
angle best suited to catch a glimpse 
of their new neighbour’s keen profile, 
which of late had proved of such 
absorbing interest to the sprightly 
country girl. Even to her simple, un- 


sophisticated mind, his face bore 
traces of past suffering and disap- 
pointment, and for several Sundays 
she had surreptitiously gazed and 
wondered, innocently desiring in her 
heart that she might comfort him 
and smooth out the deep lines graved 
round mouth and eyes. If Sir Miles 
Hawkyard were aware of the shy 
admiration expressed in his little 
neighbour’s soft, dark eyes, he ap- 
peared vastly indifferent to it, and sat 
with never so much as a side glance 
upon the dainty figure in the great 
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roomy pew on the south side of the 
aisle, his arms folded and fine head 
down-bent or raised to the preacher. 

“But to-day,” thought Bridget, 
with a thrill of pride in the beauty of 
her uncle’s new-made wife, “ surely he 
cannot help but look.” But if Sir 
Miles still remained outwardly un- 
moved, not so the beautiful Lady 
Jordan. She followed the service with 
a goodly show of devoutness until the 
sermon, which was like to bore her to 
extinction; then her fine eyes, no 
longer employed upon her book, were 
at leisure to roam where they would. 

Passing scornfully over rows of 
gaping rustics, her ladyship’s gaze 
travelled slowly to her husband al- 
ready half asleep in the musty atmo- 
sphere, and then it lighted upon Sir 
Miles’ impassive face, when her own 
whitened until the rouge on her cheeks 
stood out in crude relief, and she 
swayed forwards, so that Bridget, 
suddenly alarmed, sought hurriedly 
for her salts, and pressed them into 
the trembling fingers of her aunt, but 
until the close of the service the lady’s 
gaze remained fixed on her lap,- reso- 
lutely avoiding another glance at the 
immobile figure opposite. 

As they walked home through the 
scented clover fields, Sir Jasper 
Jordan commented upon the stran- 
ger’s presence, and questioned his 
niece upon what she knew of him. 

“°Tis Sir Miles Hawkyard who is 
but newly come home to The Court,” 
the girl replied. “‘ They tell me he 
has not long enjoyed the title and 
estates. His kinsman died suddenly, 
and failing an heir of his body, Sir 
Miles hath stepped into all he left. 
I did hear,”’ she continued guilelessly, 
“that he was to have wedded some 
fine madam, but that she jilted him 
for a wealthier suitor, and, in conse- 
quence, he is a sworn enemy to our 
sex.” 

Sir Jasper laughed, a mellow hearty 


‘his notice. 
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laugh, indicative of an open genral 
nature, and turned to his wife, pride 
and deep affection beaming from his 
kindly eyes, and from his comely, 
middle-aged face. 

“Gad! But we must bring him to 
Madam here,” quoth he, smiling 
proudly, “‘eh, my love? Ill wager 
you will cure him of such monstrous 
sentiments, and bring him to a more 
fitting state of mind.” 

Raising her hand, he kissed it fer- 
vently, but it lay cold and irrespon- 
sive in his grasp, and the peevish, 
beautiful face did not relax at his 
gallantry. But Bridget’s eyes sparkled 
approvingly when her uncle further 
announced his intention of calling 
next day upon his new neigh- 
bour. 

Sir Jasper paid a visit of ceremony 
which was returned by his neighbour 
after a discreet interval. During this 
visit Lady Jordan sat sedately work- 
ing at her frame, her fair curls escap- 
ing from her dainty cap to fall about 
her neck. As he bent over her hand 
in farewell, Sir Miles’ fingers closed 
upon a note skilfully conveyed to 
his palm, and a grim smile, quickly 
suppressed, curved for a moment his 
bitter mouth, his quiet manner giving 
no hint of the triumph riding within. 
Bridget, silent and demure, scarce 
lifting her shy brown eyes to the 
splendid vision, saw him depart with 
a new wistfulness in her winning face; 
and a curious unrest in her unawak- 
ened heart. This visit was to her 
uncle and his wife ; a penniless orphan, 
dependent upon relatives for the 
necessities of life, had no claim upon 
Yet it stung that he 
bestowed no more upon her than a 
ceremonious bow on arriving, and 
another such as he left. The girl 
stitched with angry industry, her 
cheeks flushed, her eyes afire beneath 
their downcast lids. 

Presently my lady rose and laid 
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aside her frame. Sir Jasper caught 
her hand as she passed. 

““Whither away, my love?” he 
asked tenderly, his face alight with 
the adoration which the sight of his 
wife never failed to evoke. 

She smiled faintly, raising her 
hand with a plaintive gesture to her 
head. 

“°Tis but a megrim,” she confessed, 
with a sigh full of suffering, “nay, I 
pray you, do not rise. I will retire to 
my chamber ; my drops and rest are 
all I need.” 

Once outside the door her humour 
changed. Swiftly and silently she 
crossed the empty hall to a room 
where long French windows gave 
upon the garden, and without hesita- 
tion she passed out. 


Sir Miles paused and unfolded the 
scented billet. ‘* To the Rose Garden, 


“ YET IT STUNG THAT BE BESTOWED NO MORE UPON HER THAN A CEREMON:OUS BOW AT PARTING.” 
He 
hesitated, and walked on a few paces, 


immediate,” it ran. frowned. 
seemingly irresolute; then, with a 
shrug wheeled and made for the rose 
garden, where waving masses of crim- 
son and white tossing against the clear 
sky, and a heady luscious fragrance 
betrayed its situation to his unfamiliar 
mind. 

The rustling of silken skirts over 
the grass disturbed his solitude, and 
turning he found Lady Jordan by 
his side, her cheeks pink, her eyes 
shining from excitement. 

“Ah! What must you think of 
me ?”’ she faltered, in answer to his 
inquiring glance; “but indeed I 
could not let you go e’er I b>gg2d your 
forgiveness for the wrong I did you.” 

“Nay, madam,” he replied very 
gently, withal bitterly, “ surely there 
is nothing to forgive, but rather 
much to admire in so advantageous a 
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change from a penniless cornet, as I 
then was, to your present comfortable 
condition.” 

“ You, too, believe it was for that?” 
she sighed reproachfully. “* Ah, cruel ! 
how could you so misjudge me ?” 
She came a pace nearer, and laid a 
delicate, tremulous hand upon his 
sleeve. 

“Ah, Miles! What could a poor 
girl do ? ” she continued with increas- 
ing vehemence. “Father, mother, 
all, all beseeching me to save them! 
My father’s honour, too f 

‘* Your father’s honour ? ” he inter- 
jected suddenly. “ In what way could 
it touch you ?” 

“He owed a huge sum,” she mur- 
mured, her head hanging, the picture 
of sacrifice and obedience, “ and Sir 
Jasper——” 

She paused, her voice stified by 
emotion, and raised her swimming 
eyes to his. The man surveyed her a 
trifle distrustfully, yet insensibly 
moved from his pose of lofty indiffer- 
ence. “‘My forgiveness, such as jt 
is, is yours, madam. What matters 
it now your reasons for what you did ? 
Tis ended, and you are my Lady 
Jordan; your heart——” 

* My heart was ever yours, Miles,’ 
she sighed softly, swaying towards 
him with ardent, uplifted face. 

“But your hand is Sir Jasper’s,” 
he returned with a backward pace, 
raising her fingers to his cold lips. 

“Ah, Miles!” she murmured in 
her voice of velvet, “ do we part thus?” 

A clear note calling through the 
garden brought them to earth, and 
with swiftly paling cheeks Lady 
Jordan drew her hands from his 
clasp to press her wildly beating heart. 

“Go!” she gasped, “I would not 
they found you here,” and, turning, 
she sped swiftly towards the direction 
from whence came Bridget’s soft 
voice. 

*“My uncle sent me to find you, 
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madam,” she explained. “He was 
distressed for your indisposition; and 
must see for himself that it was well 
with you. You were gone from your 
room.” 

“I needed the air,” replied her 
ladyship; “‘ the house was too close, 
and I find solitude ss 

“Solitude ?”’ echoed Bridget in 
surprise, ““ but | saw——” 

“°Twas but a gardener,” inter- 
rupted her ladyship hurriedly, “he 
spoke with me anent the clipping of 
these roses. They grow too coarse 
and rank, he thinks.” 

Gardener ? It might have been ; 
but surely it was no ordinary gardener 
who kissed his lady’s hands on leav- 
ing ; and were gardeners, as a rule, 
clad in plum-coloured velvet and 
satin, with powdered heads ? 

So Bridget followed her aunt into 
the house in puzzled silence, a little 
troubled frown wrinkling her white 
forehead, a myriad teasing con- 
jectures in her mind. 


A balmy air, blowing in through the 


open casement, fanned Mistress 
Bridget’s flushed cheeks, insensibly 
calming her ruffled feelings, for the 
day had been unusually trying, Lady 
Jordan, if possible, more shrewish and 
ill to please than customary. So the 
girl was glad to escape from her 
ladyship’s whims, which vented 
themselves in slaps and pinches upon 
the person of her unfortunate young 
kinswoman. Bridget was uneasy in 
her mind, and she laid dowr her 
stitchery, and sat gazing out of the 
window with unseeing eyes. She drew 
a deep sigh as she thought upon the 
last fortnight. Only too well did she 
know the reason for my lady’s vapours 
and ill-humours. Was she not all 
smiles and sweetness while Sir Miles 
was in her company, and pettish and 
languid in his absence? Kind and 
unsuspecting Sir Jasper was sorely 
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puzzled to account for this change 
in his adored wife. 

He hovered about her, his jovial 
face clouded with anxiety concerning 
her flagging spirits, and welcomed 
heartily anyone who could: restore 
animation to her cheeks and eyes. 

What Sir 
Jasper failed to 
see, Bridget’s 
sharper vision 
soon discover- 
ed. It was 
upon these 
daily visits, 
these short but 
evidently sweet 
meetings in the 
secluded rose 
garden, that 
the girl brood- 
ed with heavy 
heart. Lady 
Jordan’s in- 
fatuation for 
her erstwhile 
lover was pa- 
tent enough to 
her clear eyes. 
Yet, or so it 
seemed to Brid- 
get, there was 
no such warmth 
in his manner 
as would war- 
rant Lady Jor- 
dan’s reckless 
betrayal of her 
sentiments. He 
indeed pursued, 
but it was not 
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girl fearedshe knew not what. Pre- 
sently, tired with the violence of her 
feelings, and lulled by the soft wooing 
breeze, her head sank until the busy 
hands relaxed, and she fell asleep in 
her corner of the window seat, screened 
from inquisitive eyes by the thick 
dimity curtains 
hanging to the 
floor from the 
high vallance. 
She wakened 
shortly to the 
sound of voices 
seemingly very 
close. For some 
minutes she re- 
mained un- 
heeding, until 
a speech of 
much insistence 
shocked her 
into utter 
wakefulness. 
5 6.0 ee 
my dearest, 
why hesitate ?” 
came Sir Miles’ 
full, deep tones, 
“you but leave 
a cold, indiff- 
erent husband. 
Why then so 
uncertain ?” 
““{—I cannot 
—twould be 
monstrous un- 
grateful,” Lady 
Jordan faltered 
in seeming re- 
sistance. 
“Ungrate- 











thelover’seager 
pursuit of the : 
adored one, but rather the hunter, 
cool and calculating, remorselessly 
stalking his prey. 

Whither did it all lead, and how 
end ? was Bridget’s ceaseless query. 
Sir Jasper was from home for some 
days, and, bereft of his presence, the 


“SHE WOULD APPEAL TO LADY JORDAN.’ 


ful?” queried 
her lover inincredulity. “‘Do you owe 
him gratitude ? Were you not sold 
to him? _ Did you not tell me your 
marriage was the result of a shameful 
barter betwixt your father and him ? 
Indeed, you owe him nothing, and with 
me, my dear, what have you to fear ?” 
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He drew her, not unwillingly, to- 
wards him, and kissed the lovely 
face which warmed beneati. his 
caresses. _ 

 To-night, at eight,” he said again, 
“I will be in my coach at the gate. 
My horses shall bear us from this 
curmudgeon who would bury ‘such 
loveliness in the depths of the country 
to fairer, brighter scenes.” 

** To-night,” she sighed, her head 
falling against his shoulder. 

Presently he took his leave, and 
after ringing and bidding her maid 
attend her with all speed, Lady Jordan 
vanished, leaving Bridget to emerge 
from her hiding-place, stricken and 
trembling in every limb, for her idol 
had come crashing from its pedestal, 
and lay in ruins at her feet. What 
was to be done ? How could she pre- 
vent this dishonour falling upon the 
uncle she loved ? With what lies had 
Lady Jordan worked upon Sir Miles 
that he must needs take her from 
the shelter of her husband’s home ? 
Bridget raged to and fro, her head 
awhirl, and for some moments in- 
capable of coherent thought or plan. 
Then from the chaos of her mind 
various schemes arose to be rejected 
as impracticable. She would appeal 
to Lady Jordan, would beseech her 
by all she held most sacred to abandon 
this wicked flight. She would appeal 
to Sir Miles, and implore him to spare 
Sir Jasper. She sobbed aloud in her 
extremity as she sought a loophole 
whereby this scandal might — be 
averted, not for the woman upstairs, 
but for the uncle who had been father 
and mother to the lonely orphan, and 
whom she loved with all the fervour 
of her warm young heart. 

A clock striking broke the tense 
silence; she counted six sonorous 
beats on its deep gong. The hours 
were slipping past, and as yet she was 
no nearer a solution of the diffi- 
culty. Then an idea flashed across her, 
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leaving her first hot, then cold with 
the audacity of its suggestion. She, 
Bridget, would take her aunt’s place, 
and elope with Sir Miles! It was an 
easy matter to send word that unfore- 
seen complications had arisen, and 
they must depart earlier than had 
been arranged. A hurried note, in as 
close a copy of her aunt’s flowing 
hand as time permitted, was hastily 
penned; the messenger, a_long- 
legged garden lad, was sought, and 
bade convey the billet to Sir Miles 
with all possible dispatch. 


Never doubting its authenticity, 
Sir Miles accepted her. ladyship’s 
letter as genuine, and with a twisted 
smile at the instability of the feminine 
mind, he ordered his coach for the 
amended time. Upon the stroke of 
the hour named, he arrived at the 
little wicket gate where a cloaked 
and masked figure awaited him, and 
swiftly handing her in, he re-entered 
the coach, and in a moment they were 
off. 

Bridget crouched, shaking and 
silent in her corner, her breath com- 
ing in heavy gasping sobs, her whole 

eing racked with terror and dismay 
now that she was finally committed. 
At first Sir Miles respected her reti- 
cence, and even welcomed it; the 
lady was doubtless shaken with the 
ordeal, and would hardly expect him 
to play the lover as yet. Besides, 
he began to feel a vague shame for the 
whole affair, knowing he had not the 
excuse of love for the fair frailty he 
had filched from her husband. Such 
love as he once bore her had been 
slain on her marriage to Sir Jasper, 
and in its place burned an ignoble 
spirit of revenge. 

He frowned uneasily and bit his 
lip as he thought upon Sir Jasper’s 
anguish when he should discover his 
rifled home. He had developed an 
honest, if unwilling, liking for the 
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“ON THE STROKE OF THE HOUR HE ARRIVED AT THE LITTLE WICKET GATE.” 


worthy knight who dearly loved his 


shallow wife. Bridget, too, whose 
soft brown eyes, so innocently allur- 
ing in their shy, trustful glances 
which sometimes met his, what 
would she think of him? A vision 
of those gentle eyes grown frostily 
bright with scorn, and the sparkling 
face hard and cold, rose before him, 
and he groaned in spirit ; for all un- 


wittingly the little brown maid flit- 


ting to and fro, believing herself un- 
noticed by him, had crept into his 
einpty heart, and would not be denied. 

With an effort he pulled himself 
together, realising that he had not 
attempted to justify his position as 
her ladyship’s future guardian. Turn- 
ing to the shrinking figure, he slipped 
an arm about her and drew her to 
him. He marked the fluttering in 
her throat as her head lay back 
against his shoulder, and marvelled 

‘ should show so much emotion. 

‘* What, sweetheart !”’ he exclaimed 
vith assumed lightness. “ Still silent ? 


Nay, do not tremble. The time for 
trembling is past. Have confidence in 
the. future and trust thy lover, 
madam!” And lifting the lace of her 
mask from the soft red lips, he laid 
his own upon them. There was no 
response such as he expected, nor yet 
of prudish resistance, and in some 
surprise at her passivity, he withdrew 
his arm and lapsed again into silence 
and bitter thoughts. 

With the touch of his lips, Bridget 
was like to swoon with emotion, and 
unbidden tears rose to her eyes, 
welling over to roll unheeded down 
her cheeks. 

The night was beginning to close 
in, and the twinkling lights of a 
village through which they were 
passing shone through the carriage 
windows, when, after much plunging 
by the affrighted horses, and sten- 
torian admonishings from the coach- 
man, the carriage came to a 
halt. Presently old Water’s ruddy 
face darkened the window with the 
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disquieting news of a broken trace. 
Here, indeed, was a welcome break 
to their ride, and turning to his silent 
companion Sir Miles explained the 
nature of their accident, begging her 
to alight and seek some .refreshment 
at the inn, which, Water said, was 
very tolerable, and would doubtless 
provide them with a dish of tea did 
she fancy it. Bridget rose , with 
sinking heart and followed Sir Miles. 
Further concealment was now im- 
possible—nay, undesirable—and she 
sickened to think of the rage that must 
follow his discovery of the deception 
practised upon him. 

Exuding welcome at every pore, 
mine host ushered them into the best 
parlour, and after lighting the candles 
about the room, departed to fetch the 
tea. 

Bridget moved to the small latticed 
window overlooking the garden: fling- 
ing wide the casement; she removed 
the disguising mask, and throwing 
back her hood, waited events. 

** Will you not be seated, madam ?” 
Sir Miles asked in courteous tones 
from behind her. “I have some- 
what of importance to communicate 
and perhaps it would be as well——”’ 

He paused, aghast, for _the 
girl as he spoke had slowly turned, 
presenting to his astonished view, not 
Lady Jordan’s pink and white loveli- 
ness, but the pale, wistful face of 
Bridget Jordan, who, with hands 
clasped upon her panting bosom, 
gazed fearfully upon him in the dim 
light. 

“ Bridget!” he gasped amazed. 
“ Before heaven! Mistress Bridget 
Jordan!” 

In a couple of strides he had crossed 
the intervening space between them, 
and seizing the hands outstretched 
to keep him off, he drew the shrink- 
ing figure to him and peered intently 
into her face. For some-moments 
they stood thus, the man astounded 
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beyond belief, anger and relief strug- 
gling for the mastery in his mind ; 
the girl beneath her brave front 
betraying nothing of the sick terror 
within. Then releasing her, he stepped 
back a pace, his eyes. searching the 
room as if in quest of a second 
figure. 

“ But your aunt, Lady Jordan ? 
he demanded, “ surely it was she who 
was with me in the coach ?” 

“Lady Jordan, sir, is in_ her 
husband’s house, her rightful place ; 
my uncle will have returned e’er 
now. . Lam here instead of Lady 
Jordan ” was the low answer. 

“Perhaps you will condescend to 
explain the meaning of this masquer- 
ade,” said Sir Miles, coldly. ‘* You are 
here, I take it, without Lady Jordan’s 
knowledge ? ” 

“T pray you, have patience—I—I 
will explain,” Bridget said. 

Brokenly, for she was spent and 
giddy, she told him of her inadvertent 
eavesdropping that afternoon, and 
her resolve to save her uncle’s good 
name. As Sir Miles heard the faltering 
recital, his admiration for a courage 
which counted not the cost softened 
his face and eyes ; thankfulness for his 
escape from the result of pique and 
a base desire for revenge increased. 
He was honest with himself now, 
and knew Fate had dealt mercifully 
with him in delivering him into 
Bridget’s tender hands. 

** And now I crave your forgiveness, 
sir, and permission to depart,” the 
girl concluded. 

“Depart ?” he echoed, “and at 
this hour? And pray you, madam, 
whither ? ” 

** Whither ? ” she faltered, “‘ but to 
my uncle’s, sir.” : 

“What welcome think you to re- 
ceive from a woman duped and 
flouted ? ” he inquired grimly. “ With 
what tale will she not have poisoned 
Sir Jasper’s mind against you ? Nay, 


‘ 
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child, return to The Hall is impos- 


, my uncle, he will believe 
me—— 
‘“‘ What would you tell him? That 
to save his lady’s honour, you fled 
with me? Then is this night’s work 
undone. Besides, do you not owe me 
some reparation ? Nay, mistress, we 
do not part so easily.” 

Bridget’s cheeks paled until she 
was as white as drifted snow. 

‘“‘What mean you, sir?’ she panted ; 
“ you would not keep me here against 
my will?” 

“Ay, that would I,” he retorted 
laughing. But at the sight of her 
piteous, pleading eyes this mood fell 
from him, and he raised the small 
brown hands to his lips, then led her 
courteously to a chair. 

‘Will you not be seated, madam ? 
he said gently. “ You must be sore 
fatigued, and I, too, have somewhat 
to explain.”” He paused a moment, 
then resumed : 

“Mistress Bridget, I would not 
have you think over hardly of me. 
When I entered this room to-night, 
still believing you to be my Lady 
Jordan, it was to inform you that so 
soon as it was ready, my coach would 
return with you to The Hall. I confess 
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to no love for my Lady-Jordan ; ’twas 
but a sudden folly, a wish to be re- 
venged upon a faithless woman, who 
jilted me for a wealthier, and I make 
no doubt, worthier suitor. My heart 
does now belong to the bravest and 
noblest of her sex—to one who did 
not hesitate to save another at her 
own peril. Dear heart, can you for- 
give me? Will you honour an un- 
deserving man with thy hand ?” 

Bridget heard as in a dream, and 
felt his encircling arm drawing her 
to him with a tender, reverent touch, 
and presently, emboldened by her 
silence, the presence of his lips on 
her cheek. At this the spell broke. 

“Ah,” she pleaded, “let me go. 
You do but make a mock of me. 
I protest, sir.” But his clasp tight- 
ened about her until she was helpless. 

“Nay, ‘tis no mockery, but very 
truth,” said he. ‘‘ Come, child, look 
into mine eyes and read it writ plainly 
for thee. And now,” he continued 
presently, “I will take thee to my 
cousin, a good soul, who bears me 
much affection. *Tis but a mile or so 
away, and in her care I will place you 
until the day when Parson shall give 
you to me. Nay, sweetheart ! Never 
tremble so. I am thy true lover and 
most humble servant.” 
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According to the measure of the rule, which God hath distributed to us, a 
meastre to reach even unto you.—2. CORINTHIANS X, 


CHAPTER IX. 


Defer not till to-morrow to be wise.— 
LETTER TO COBHAM. 


13. Whoso despiseth the word shall be des- 
troyed ; but he that fears the commandments 
shall be vewarded. 


14. The law of the wise is a fountain of life, 
to depart from the snares of death. 

15. Good understanding giveth favour, but 
the way of transgressors 1s hard. 


HAD been brought up to go 
to church, and had heard 
many a prayer, many a ser- 
mon, and many readings of 

the Scripture. So far as religion 
was concerned, I was an ordinary, 
common - place, healthy youth, 
neither unduly elated at the pros- 
pect of heaven, nor in the least 
disturbed by the danger of hell. The 
Bible, after all, was a thing apart: 
to the older people, perhaps, a thing 
of necessity, but to us youngsters 
with the whole world before us, with 
so much to do, with such chances 
of getting on, with constant fear of 
failure and poverty in our minds, 
the Bible somehow did not seem to 
apply to the practical concerns of a 
hard existence. This state of placid 
indifference had in it no tinge of 
agnosticism. I should as soon have 
thought of doubting the recurrence 
of the seasons as question a word of 
Holy Writ, and I would have shrunk 
from an acknowledged atheist as from 
a confessed leper. But at our 
academy the Bible began to take on 
for me a new and terrible significance, 
and often in class 1 made note in 


my blank book of chapter and verse, 


and searched the Scriptures to learn 
if its pages actually contained the 
fierce invectives made personal by 
Dr. Darnell’s accusatory voice. 

He read the Bible magnificently, 
as a great actor, after a close study of 
his part, might render the works of 
Shakespeare. The preachers I had 
hitherto listened to had been but 
barnstormers. I was now in the 
amazing presence of a Savonarola, an 
Edwin Booth, a Peter the Hermit, 
a Henry Irving. If Dr. Darnell could 
have maintained for the day that state 
of exaltation with which he read the 
morning lessons, we should have been 
but as clay in the hands of the potter, 
but- he was a constant victim to his 
sudden anger, and self-reproach made 
him more human for a time following 
an outburst. He also could not curb 
himself from making a keen and bitte: 
remark, no matter how deeply it cut, 
and this also was gall to him when 
the triumph of the moment was done, 
and he wished to make amends. 
Strangely enough our liking for him 
mounted higher and higher, and we 
loved him for his human faults rather: 
than for his spiritual virtues. Deep 
sincerity was the keynote of his 
nature, and he believed every word h 
hurled at us, not for our destruction, 
but for our salvation. He himself 
chose the extracts he read to us, and 
followed no line laid down by Book 
of Common Prayer, or any other. 
His readings generally left the class 
in a state of morose gloom, with some 
of the girls silently weeping, and when 
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he closed the great Book on the desk 
before him, it seemed as if the gates 
of mercy had shut with a bang. 

One day, as we came out into the 
waiting room, Sam, with a sickly grin 
on his face, pretending he had not 
been affected like the rest of us, said : 

“ Professor Donovan ought to read 
the Bible to us every second day. He 
would blunder across the Sermon on 
the Mount at least sometimes, which 
Dr. Darnell never does, but, as my 
Aunt Jane says, a man finds in the 
Bible whatever he brings to it.” 

I don’t suppose his Aunt Jane 
‘ver said anything of the sort ; any- 
way with that phrase “The way of 
transgressors is hard,” ringing in 
my ears, shot directly at me, I was not 
‘onscious of having transgressed 


against the Normal School, and saw 
no reason why I should be censured 
intil I had committed an offence. 
Then the absurdity of supposing these 
words had been flung at me alone 


occurred to me. Probably every 
person in the room felt as I did about 
it, and just as I arrived at this con- 
clusion, I heard my name. 

‘** Mr. Prentiss,’’ came the command 
in Dr. Darnell’s school-day voice, 
nothing of emotion now in his tones, 
ind I rose to my feet. 

“You will report to Mr. Brent to- 
morrow at nine o’clock in the great 
hall of the Model School. You 
will be prepared to give a reading 
lesson to the first division imme- 
diately after prayers. The lesson is 
that entitled ‘ Ashore on Anticosti,’ 
ind I advise you to con it over to- 
night.” 

Sam took the risk of turning round 
nd smiling encouragement at me. 

The way of transgressors was 
hard. I, a raw recruit, should not 

ive been flung at the Gibraltar of 
le Model School. Usually, as I 
knew, a Normalite learnt the ways of 
he Model School by being sent first 
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to the second, third, or fourth divi- 
sion and the crucial test of the first 
division was reserved until the session 
was well advanced. The Model School 
was the purgatory through which 
poor souls had the spirit burnt out 
of them before they reached the 
heaven of independence and large 
salaries in their profession. The four 
divisions were the warm rooms of 
a Turkish bath which sweated the 
conceit out of a man, and the first 
division was its hottest corner. Every 
ward in the city held its own large, 
well-appointed school-house, attended 
five days a week by the boys of that 
district. The Model School stood 
unique and alone, the city authorities 
having nothing to do with it. It was 
the only school in the country where 
corporal punishment was entirely 
forbidden. Its teachers held the 
highest qualifications ; its reputation, 
except among the Normalites, was 
something to be proud of. For every 
vacancy in its scholastic ranks which 
occurred there were a_ hundred 
applicants, and the Headmaster there- 
fore had a choice of the very best 
material on which to work. I have 
no doubt that the Model School 
deserved all the praise bestowed upon 
it, and I imagine that those human 
terrors, the first division coterie, 
were held under the most rigid dis- 
cipline, except for one hour on certain 
days, when the trembling victim 
from the Normal School took the 
platform in their presence to instruct 
them on some subject of which they 
knew a great deal more than he did. 
Of him, if he allowed them, they 
proceeded to make a monkey. 

The injustice of sending me to 
this menagerie as a first experience 
braced me up, and I confess I was not 
the least perturbed over the prospect. 
I had taught backwood schools con- 
taining pupils of my own age. More 
than once it had needed muscle to 
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preserve discipline. I would not be 
allowed to raise the cane, of course, 
in the first division, but on the 
other hand, they were not permitted 
to make a bodily attack on me as 
sometimes happened in a rural school, 
where the ejection of a teacher by his 
infuriated pupils was regarded by 
the neighbourhood as rather a good 
joke ; so, all in all, I looked forward 
without foreboding to what the 
morrow might bring. 

That evening, on reaching our 
domicile the sympathetic Sam, being 
caterer for the week, left me at the 
door, to visit some provision shops 
in the exercise of his office. On the 
table upstairs lay a letter, which I 
thought at first was news from home, 
but the superscription, in a lady’s 
hand, showed it was intended for 
S. A. M. McKurdy. When Sam re- 
turned, he opened it with some eager- 
ness, read it once or twice, made an 


entry in his note-book, tore up the 
missive, and cast the bits into the 


fire. When we returned to the warm 
and comfortable study after dinner 
in the basement, I settled down to a 
satisfactory mathematical evening 
with Euclid. Sam sat silent in his 
arm-chair, pondering, taking up no 
book. Finally he roused himself as if 


he had come to some decision, and - 


looked up at me. Whatever he in- 
tended to say at first was evidently 
not what he actually said. The sight 
of the book in my hand changed his 
mind. 

““What’s that you’ve got?” he 
asked. 

“ Geometry.” 

He sprang to his feet, and stood 
facing me, something almost like a 
frown on his brow. 

“Don’t you know that you’ve to 
give a reading lesson to the first 
division to-morrow morning ? ” 

‘‘ Why, of course. What’s a reading 
lesson ? That’s as easy as rolling off 
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a log. Ihave taught reading for several 
years, you must remember.” 

Sam drew a long breath. 

““My dear Prentiss,” he began, 
with more impressiveness in his 
manner than I had ever known him 
to use before, “let me give you a 
little much-needed advice. You evi- 
dently have not the slightest notion 
of what is before you. If Daniel, 
instead of being thrown into the den 
of lions, had been sent down to the 
first division, he would have had 
something to complain about. Those 
lads before whom you are to appear 
to-morrow are ready for you. You 
will be alone with them in the room, 
and sometime during the hour, you 
will not hear the door open, but John 
Brent will be there, his face adorned 
with a glacial smile. By that time 
the boys -will have reduced you to a 
rag. You will be ‘hot, angry, and 
possibly dismayed. John Brent will 
find the room thoroughly out of hand, 
and those chaps will know by a glance 
at his face whether to slay you out of 
hand, or instantly subside into the 
well-drilled meekness of a Sunday 
school class. If Brent has no par- 
ticular malice against you, he will 
quell them with one glint of his eye ; 
if he happens to have taken a dislike 
to you, he will stand there with a cold 
smile in his eyes, and see you flounder 
deeper and deeper into disorder.” 

“ But, my dear Sam, why should he 
have taken a dislike to me ? ” 

* Because it is written in the book 
of Fate. It is in the circumstances 
of the case. You are not really one 
of us. You came with ambitions to- 
wards the University; you were 
determined to qualify as a civil 
engineer. You think it rather a come- 
down that you are compelled to attend 
the Normal School, and doubtless 
quite unconsciously this shows in 
your manner. You have already given 
Dr. Darnell, before his class, several 








HE SOUNG WOMEN SCATIFR TI THEIR 
HOMES ALL OVER THE CITY.” 
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very tart answers. Now, he is a man 
so prone to that sort of thing himself 
that, curiously enough, his apprecia- 
tion of a clever reply nullifies his 
personal resentment of it. Besides, 
he usually gives you as good as you 
send, and in that he scores again. 
Still, you haven’t made much way 
with him. He isin a state of suspended 
judgment about you, and you know 
you are gradually drifting towards the 
place I held last session as the dan- 
gerous person in the school. Now, 
‘John Brent is a horse of another colour. 
He has no sense of humour, and he 
does not know what the word forgive- 
ness means. You may lash Dr. 
Darnell into frenzy with a phrase, 
but the frenzy will not be lasting, and 
the phrase wiil not stick. John Brent 
will receive any retort you can make 
with a smile, and that retort will be 
treasured up against you ;. never for- 
gotten, never forgiven. Nothing you 
can say will hurry or retard him, 
but when the proper moment comes 
he will be waiting round the corner 
for you with a club, and under one 
stroke you will pay all indebtedness.” 

“ Well, Sam, if everything is settled ; 
fixed, and  pre-ordained, what’s 
the use of my worrying ? Why not 
enjoy a.night wi’ Burns or Euclid 
before marching to the shambles ? ” 

“Tl tell you why. There is one 
chance in a million that you may 
defeat John Brent. 
million chances to one that you will 
play right into his hands. The test 
is temper. If you can keep your tem- 
per, you will give John a run for his 
money. So I implore you to suppress 
your anger, no matter what happens. 
Remember that those youngsters are 
nothing to you. As viewed at present, 
the gallows is their proper destina- 
tion, but the chances are they will 
become our great statesmen and 
merchant princes and railway presi- 
dents. I'll make one prediction, which 


There are a’ 


is this. During your hour of teaching 
reading to the first division of the 
Model School, you will not hear a 
single line of the lesson read. Yes, I 
thought that would make you epen 
your eyes. Their attack on you will 
be either physical or intellectual. 
When I say physical, I don’t mean 
they will throw things at you, 
but this sort of thing will happen. 
You don’t know the name of any one 
of them. You will point to Jimmy 
Tompkins in the corner, and tell him 
to stand up and read. Half a dozen 
of them will stand up simultaneously, 
all of them will begin reading, then 
they will all stop and begin accusing 
each other of misinterpreting the good 
master’s commands. You will try to 
get all but one seated, and the con- 
fusion will begin,and if you are honest, 
a devotee to duty, with a belief that 
you are sent there actually to teach 
reading, the boys will have more fun 
with you than if they were attending 
a circus, and by the time the. master 
enters the case will be hopeless, 
and the perspiration pouring down 
your face. In most instances the 
Normalite is reduced to a state-of 
agonised imbecility, but with you, 
unless you keep yourself under govern- 
ance from the first, it will be a case 
of uncontrollable anger, and you will 
2 in the state of mind that John 
Brent loves to have Normalites served 
up to him; he will be frigidly cor- 
rect, and will not depart from his 
attitude. Heaven knows what they 
will do to you, but it will be one of 
their tricks, and they would consider 
themselves dishonoured if they hadn’t 
a new dodge for each new man. 
“Now the intellectual attack is 
much more subtle and equally effec- 
tive. They have sized you up before 
you enter the room. You stand like a 
wooden image before them at prayers ; 
and I suppose during the march to 
the class-room, or perhaps while 
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ayers are going on, their leader 
\ sses the word which tells them what 

to be done with you. If they 
‘lieve you to be ignorant, you will 
iad yourself before a most peaceable, 
|.corous set of individuals, who will 
) it to you, one after another, questions 
garding the lesson. You will find 
ley know meanings of words you 

ver suspected ; you will be amazed 
ai their knowledge, and they will 
ongle you up in a discussion that, 

obably for the first time in your life, 

ll show you how little you know. 

uu will commit blunder after 

under, or else stand. silent before 
lem, and when Mr. Brent comes in, 

‘re will be appeal after appeal 
against the information you have 

iven them where it is wrong. Mr. 
Brent will smile sweetly on. his class 
and shake his head in gentle in- 
credulity. 

‘“* You must have misunderstood 
Mr. Prentiss,’ he will say, with 
treacherous mildness, and a dozen 
voices will quote your exact words. 
He will then look with tender reproach 
at you, and that is the moment when 
you will want to plant your fist 
square between his eyes. It is also 
the moment when, if you are wise,,. 
you will smile as he does, and frankly 
confess your ignorance. But then, 


in hat oo | 


you see, you were given that lesson © 


to teach, and you shouldn’t ~be 
ignorant, and you will find that your 
confession gives great grief to this 
good man, who will duly report it 
to Dr. Darnell.” 

‘“* Then, in the fiend’s name, what 
is a man to do?” 

“ The first thing is to throw away 
that Euclid, surround yourself with 
dictionaries, gazetteers, and what- 
not, and get as much information into 
your head as you can during the short 
time at your disposal. For the rest, 
kcep your temper, take whatever 
comes smiling.” 
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I had already laid down the Ele- 
ments of Geometry, and had opened 
the reading text-book at the page 
where began “‘ Ashore on Anticosti.” 

Sam vanished into his bedroom, 
and came out clothed in his overcoat, 
with his hat in hand. 

“Are you going out ?” I asked in 
surprise 

“Yes, I attend a littl——” he 
hesitated, “ prayer-meeting once a 
week, and sometimes oftener.” 

‘“*T never suspected you were ad- 
dicted to piety.” 

“No, a man is seldom appreciated 
in his own household. My idea is 
that fervent supplication a few nights 
a week enlivens the monotony of an 
otherwise drab career.” 

““ Well, if all you’ve said to-night 
is true, you had better breathe a 
prayer for me while you're at it.” 

“* Labovare est orare. If you work 


hard to-night, you won’t need anyone 
to pray for you.” 

“That is strange advice for a 
devotee to give.” 


“Yes, isn’t it? I’m devoted 
enough, but I also believe in hard 
work, speaking of which reminds me 
that I may have to climb the pillar 
of the porch to-night, so if you happen 
to be up late studying, and hear a 
snowball against the pane, you might 
open the window, for that is easier 
done from inside than from the 
outside, especially in a time of frost 
and snow.” 

* Allright, Sam, I'll wait up for you.” 

McKurdy. departed, and I drew a 
gazetteer toward me, turned its leaves, 
and read : 

** Anticosti, a barren island, of 
British North America, situated in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence between lati- 
tudes 49 and 50 N., and between 
longtitudes 61-40 and 64-30 W., with 
a length of 135 miles, and a maximum 
breadth of forty. Most of the coast 
ees ot 
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CHAPTER X. 


Let him not that givdeth on his harness boast 
himself as he that putteth it off.—1. Kings xx. 11. 


When, on the stroke of nine, I 
entered the great hall of. the Model 
School, I found seated there the whole 
four divisions, each in its allotted two 
or three rows of seats, and standing 
on the platform the four masters : 
the suave Brent, the placid Jones, 
the severe McAlpin, and the kindly 
Davison, who taught respectively 
first, second, third and fourth divi- 
sions. The number of pupils in each 
division was exactly the same, and 
ranged in age from six or seven in 
the fourth division to sixteen or 
seventeen in the first division. John 
Brent stood at the desk, read a 


chapter and a prayer in a colourless, 
non-committal, take-it -or-leave -it 
style of voice. He read the Scriptures 


because such reading was ordained by 
the Board of Education, and not in 
that spirit of fervent, enthusiastic 
belief which characterised Dr. Dar- 
nell’s performance of the same func- 
tion. When chapter and prayer were 
finished, Mr. Brent turned his face 
to his own class, and uttered with 
the decisive clip of a drill-sergeant : 
“One!” Every boy in the first 
division rose to his feet, asif actuated 
by the same mechanism, the thick 
red book of reading lessons held 
under the left arm. 

“Two!” Each boy side-stepped 
into the aisle. 

“Three!” The class turned right 
about face. 

“Four!” They marched off with 
the precision of a German regiment, 
the footsteps falling together as if 
one man walked. Mr. Brent, standing 
upright as a grenadier, now favoured 
me with that congenital inclination of 
the head as if a string had been pulled. 
Three fellow students had been stand- 
ing against the wall beside me, who 


were to teach the other three divisions 
ef the school. They were all looking 
rather trembly, and I confess the 
atmosphere of the place had begun to 
oppress me, despite my confidence of 
the night before. With my own read- 
ing book in my hand, dismissed by 
Brent’s nod, I followed the tail of the 
first division out of the great hall, and 
along the corridor to the dreaded class- 
room, the chamber of horrors) as I 
had been led to believe. Through the 
door-way, in perfect order, the class 
marched, and I, following, closed the 
door, turned round and faced them. 

I found myself in a room fitted up 
differently from either the amphi- 
theatre style of the University, or the 
single seat level floor of the Normal. 
There were four long pews running 
the length of the room, except so far 
as a flight of steps led upward oppo- 
site the door. The first pew was level 
with the floor,the second a step higher, 
the third another step higher, the 
fourth the final step higher, but the 
pews were straight, and not semi- 
circular, as was the case at University 
College. There was no desk, and no 
platform for the teacher, but a clear 
space of flooring, perhaps six feet 
wide, running the entire length of the 
room. The wall at my back, as | 
faced the class, was a blackboard, and 
up at the ceiling were fastened oblong 
boxes from which great maps could 
be pulled down. For a moment or 
two I looked at my pupils of the hour. 
They were almost unnaturally silent, 
and as I gazed at their intelligent 
faces, mostly as immobile as that o! 
John Brent himself, I nevertheless 
detected here and there ill-suppressed 
expressions of gentle expectation. 
The boys, instead of taking their four 
pews as they should have done, had 
jammed themselves into the two 
upper pews, leaving the two lowe 
empty. They were wedged tighter 
than any set of sardines in a tin box, 

















and they seemed waiting for me to 
say something. Now, I could not 
know who were right and who were 
wrong in the positions they had 
taken. I knew that half of them be- 
longed to the upper benches, and half 
to the empty lower benches, and 
knew also that if I attempted to dis- 
entangle them and put every boy in 
his proper place, my reading hour 


“*COME AWAY, SALLY, QUICK, DR. DARNELL WILL BE 
HERE IN A MOMENT.” 


would be long past before I had un- 


ravelled the snarl. Of course, at a 
word from me the erring half might 
have stepped across into the vacant 
pews, and in less than a minute the 
whole class might be properly seated. 
but I knew perfectly well that if I 
gave the word, there would result 
instant confusion, dispute about 
places, followed by hopeless disorder 
during which I should receive the 
inevitable visit of Mr. John Brent. 
Now, at least, I had silence, so I took 
the red book from under my arm, 
opened it at the turned-down page, 
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“‘ Ashore on Anticosti.” The attack 
on me was evidently to be physical, 
as Sam had forewarned, and I deter- 
mined to treat the situation intellectu- 
ally, if I could. 

** Young men, before you open your 
books, I should like to ask you a 
question or two that I may test the 
habit of observance which I am 
told is one of your strong points. Who 
wrote ‘Ashore on Anticosti’ ?” 

There was no answer to my question, 
and, indeed, a glance at the majority 
of faces told me that their minds were 
not occupied with the subject under 
discussion. The general expression 
plainly said : 

“Good gracious, isn’t he going to 
separate the sheep from the 
goats ?” 

“Doubtless you did know the 
answer to this question, but have 
temporarily mislaid it, therefore I 
will give you a lead. Two distin- 
guished writers were born in the city 
of Dublin within nine years of each 
other. Both wrote novels that were 
very successful, and some of them very 
humorous, as was to be expected from 
Irishmen. They died within four years 
of each other, and to carry our coin- 
cidence still further, their -names 
differed in the second letter only. 
One was Lover ; the other was Lever. 
Which of these men wrote ‘ Ashore 
on Anticosti’ ?” 

To my amazement, I held the atten- 
tion of the class in spite of their un- 
comfortable predicament. One boy 
chirped up: 

** We’re not allowed to read novels, 
sir.” 

“ Oh yes, you are. This is part of a 
novel, as I tell you, and here and there 
throughout your reading book are 
the writings of Charles Dickens, 
Thackc ray, and others.” 

“* May I explain, sir ?”’ said a big boy 
in the corner. “ Love-her and Leave- 
her being the themes of most novels, 
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we are too‘young to understand suc) 
things.” 

There was a compressed titter at 
this, and I beamed on the lad wit 
admiration. 

** So clever a chap as you are should 
have had more sense than to pack 
yourself like a herring in a barrel. [ 
wish Lover and Lever had heard that 
remark of yours. I'll say no more 
about authorship, but leave this 
question with you, and next time [ 
have the pleasure of meeting you, 
perhaps you will be able to answer it. 
Those of you who discover what novel 
our extract is taken from, I advis« 
to read the book. Forbidden fruit is 
not without its good quality, and if 
you are caught, say that your master 
gave you leave, and even advised you 
to read it. We will now consider the 
island of Anticosti for a few mo- 
ments, and then——” 

“Were you ever a jailer, sir?” 
piped up a small voice from the top 
seat. 

“No, I was merely in charge of the 
torture chamber in a Russian prison. 
The jailer was my chief. I’m here 
because the Russian Government ex- 
pects to get some hints from the Modei 
School.” ‘ 

“This is no joke, master,” gasped 
another. “I’m suffocating.” 

“Tm sorry.” 

“I’m suffocating, too,” piped an- 
other. 

“The same sympathy I extended 
to your comrade I extend also to you, 
and before there are any more com- 
plaints, let me explain my position. 
I am down here to teach you to read. 
Dr. Darnell said, ‘Teach them how 
to read that selection entitled “‘ Ashore 
on Anticosti.”’ He didn’t say, 
‘You are to give first aid to the 
injured.’ I have nothing to do with 
the way you have placed yourselves in 
class; that is your affair. If you 
have mismanaged it, that is none of 
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my affair. Furthermore, I have been 
informed that you have placed Normal 
School students in a tight place 
before now, therefore don’t growl 
when you get into a tight place your- 
selves. If the medicine disagrees, 
take it nevertheless. And now, no 
more nonsense, but to our lesson. As 
a very compact body of citizens, 
you should be able to appreciate 
the peculiarities of Anticosti better 
than most people. It is a hundred and 
thirty-five miles long, and forty miles 
wide, and except the _lighthouse- 
keeper, there isn’t a single inhabitant 
on the island. Think of the elbow- 
room there is in Anticosti, and if you 
feel inclined to sing the hymn, ‘ Oh, 
what must it be to be there,’ I shall 
listen with sympathy.” 

“* Master, I wish to appeal to your 
sense of justice,” said the biggest boy 
in the class. 

“Very well.” 

“I am seated in my proper place. 
Half the class are seated in their 
proper places. Why should we inno- 
cent victims be punished equally with 
the wrong-doers ? ” 

“Ah, my boy, you open a very 
large question there. Why is that the 
case all the world over? Why are 
the innocent everywhere suffering 
from the doings of others over whom 
they have no control? Take for 
example an unjust war, where thou- 
sands of & 

“Oh, you’re just making fun of us.” 

“I assure you I never was more 
serious in my life.” 

“Master, I have pointed out to 
you a concrete injustice ; you answer 
in generalities. I ask you instantly 
to remedy this injustice, otherwise. I 
shall leave the room and appeal to 
Mr. Brent.” 

“IT cannot believe that such an 
appeal would prevail. How do you 
propose to explain to Mr. Brent this 
jamming of the whole class into two 
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inadequate seats, instead of in fout 
ample ones ?” 

“ That is not my fault, sir. I hope 
you accept my word that I am in 
my proper place?” 

“Certainly I accept it. Now, per- 
haps some of you are sons of noted 
legal men, and maybe to those I can 
make my point clear. If your present 
contention was to hold, you should 
have made appeal to me the moment 
I entered the room. You did not do 
so. You remained silent, expecting 
me to remedy the fault that had been 
committed. You have learned now 
that I have no intention of doing so, 
and learning that, you stand bravely 
on the rock of Justice. I say you are 
an accessory after the fact, through 
your silence at the proper time, and 
an accessory after the fact is held 
almost equally culpable with the 
actualcriminal. But what disappoints 
me with you as a class is this: You 
do not stand to your guns like men. 
You don’t say to yourselves, ‘ We’ve 
done this thing, and now we'll take 
the consequences, whatever they are. 
That would be a manly course, but 
you are whimpering like a lot of 
teething infants.” 

“ But this is as bad as the Black 
Hole in Calcutta,” objected one lad. 

‘* Don’t exaggerate ; it isn’t. This 
is a well-ventilated room, and you 
have plenty of good air, and if in 
breathing you thrust your chests 
outward, as you Should, you will 
experience no difficulty on that score. 
It is only sideways that you are in- 
convenienced. The chief thing is to 
pretend you like it. Why gratify me 
by exhibiting your discomfort? A 
man from .the rural districts once 
visited his son in college, as doubtless 
your fathers will do when you reach . 
the University stage. Dining in 
hall, and being unaccustomed to the 
plate of the place, he inadvertently 
put two spoonsful of salt, instead of 
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sugar, into his coffee, much to the 
embarrassment of his son, whe knew 
the ropes. They offered the old gentle- 
man a fresh cup, but he shook his 
head. 

** * No,’ he said, ‘ I always take salt ; 
I like itt’ Do ‘you see the point ?” 

“Yes,” they shouted. “Tell us 
another ! ” 

““ Did you ever hear of the farmer, 
the soldier and the crow ?” 

—*** No, let us have it.” 

|,‘ A company of soldiers had 
camped out near the estate of a crusty 
old farmer. One of the soldiers got 
permission to go shooting, and after 
wandering about a bit and finding no 
game, he espied a crow on the topmost 
branch of one of the trees in the 
farmer’s orchard, and promptly shot 
it. It happened that this was a pet 
bird of the old farmer, who came out, 
enraged, with a loaded shot-gun, 
which he levelled at the soldier, whose 
fowling-piece was empty. 

**You’ve killed the bird,’ he 
roared, ‘now you shall eat it,’ and 
although the soldier begged off, and 
pleaded for mercy, the old farmer 
was obdurate, and the soldier had 
to do the best he could with the crow. 
The farmer then turned away, but 
the soldier slipped a cartridge in his 
gun, called to him, and when the 
farmer wheeled round, he found 
himself looking down the muzzle. 

““*T’ve begun the crow,’ said the 
soldier, ‘now you finish it.’ The 
farmer was compelled to finish the 
crow, and the 
camp. Next day the farmer com- 
plained to the Colonel, who paraded 
his men, and asked the aged agricul- 
turist to pick out the culprit, which 
he had no difficulty in doing. 

““* Step out from the ranks,’ said 
the Colonel, and the soldier did so. 
**Do you know this man ?’ 

asked, pointing to the farmer. 

“The soldier saluted. 


he 


soldier returned to . 
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““* Yes, Colonel,’ he replied, ‘we 
dined together yesterday.’ 

“* Now that’s the way to take mis- 
fortune. When you meet me in the 
street hereafter, never say ‘a word 
about the crowded benches, but re- 
mark casually: ‘That man taught 
me reading once.’ ” 

The boys laughed as well as their 
cramped position allowed, and one 
of them said : 

“If you go on with the reading 
lesson, master, you'll hear no more 
groans from us.” 

The hour was now well forward, 
and here was practical capitulation, 
so I was just about to ask the boys 
to step into their proper places when 
an unruffled voice said slowly : 

“* What is the meaning of this, Mr. 
Prentiss ? ” 

I turned and faced John Brent, and 
the class became more breathless than 
ever. It seemed a pity that he should 
have stolen in just when we had come 
to an understanding; at least, I 
thought we had, but the delusion was 
quickly dispelled that the young 
fellows were -at all ashamed of them- 
selves, or would be true to the im- 
plied compact that if I went on with 
the reading there should be no 
grumbling, for at once when they saw 
their real master before them, and 
caught his look of disapproval bent on 
me, there arose from at least a dozen 
of them the most pitiable wail ; 
they seemed to writhe in the extremity 
of distress. I knew then that I was 
notin the house of my friends, as for 
one brief moment I had supposed. 

“It means, Mr. Brent, that the 
boys are so lacking in perspicuity that 
half of their number did not know 
enough to take their own seats, and 
the other half were so lacking in sense 
that they did not complain of the 
intrusion until too late.” 

“Then, Mr. Prentiss, it was your 
duty to supplement their defective 
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knowledge and see that each boy was 
in his proper position before the 
lesson began.” 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Brent, 
the orders given me by. Dr. Darnell 
were definite. They had nothing to 
do with arithmetic, algebra, geology, 
geometry, geography or discipline. 
| was to teach reading.” 

Mr. Brent’s tone became colder and 
more precise. 

“ Your orders were to report at the 
great hall, and there take your class. 
‘rom the moment the class left the 
hall, it was under your charge.” 


I saw he rather had me there. The 














“ TORE UP THE MISSIVE AND CAST 
THE BITS INTO THE FIRE.” 


boys saw it too, and stopped their 
wailing long enough to chortle. 
“TI imagine you are right, Mr. 


Brent. I made the mistake of think- 
ing my duties began when I entered 
this room.” 

“Being at last enlightened, Mr. 
Prentiss, oblige me by placing this 
class as it should have been placed at 
the beginning.” 

“T prefer to have a compact class.” 

“Do you refuse ?” 

“IT have just done so.’ 

“Then I shall <ttend to the class 
myself.” 

“Mr. Brent, you have said that 
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the class is in my charge. It remains 
so until my hour is completed. You 
are neither my principal nor my 
assistant teacher. You are here 
simply as judge, aud your present 
duty consists solely in estimating my 
value as a teacher. I shall not permit 
you to interfere with this class in the 
slightest degree until mytime expires.” 

* You will not permit!” He placed 
an emphasis on the-word “ permit ” 
and grew a little white round the 
corners of the mouth. 

““No. Where I taught school last, 
I boarded at a farm. Every evening I 
saw the hired man drive sixteen cows 
to their stalls. Each cow knew its 
own stall, and turned into it night 
after night, without a blow or a word 
from the hired man. That farm was 
on the verge of the backwoods ; you 
are in the capital city, and supposed 
to be the best teacher there, and 
this class, as naturally follows, should 


be the premier-class in the land, yet 
they sit here to prove they have 
not as much sense as any one of those 
sixteen cows, and that you are a 
poorer trainer of human beings than 
the hired man was of dumb animals.” 

There was no moaning in the class 


while this diatribe went on. Brent 
grew whiter and whiter, but stood 
rigid as a statue. I had said that I 
would prevent his interference, and 
that, carried to its logical conclusion, 
meant that if he attempted to give 
orders to the class, I was bound to 
throw him out of the door if I could. 
There he stood, a perfect specimen of 
manhood, a triumph of gymnasium 
training. There I stood confronting 
him, not so handsome, nor so well 
set up, but my muscles attested 
that I was well acquainted with out- 
door life and hard work. I knew I 
couldn’t.throw him out, and he knew 
he couldn’t throw me out. My finger 
ends were tingling with anger, and 
doubtless face and eyes showed that I 


was about to cross the line where 
consequences didn’t matter. I had 

een so pleased with myself for 
keeping my temper during all my con- 
flict with the class, and now, in an 
instant, everything had gone by the 
board beyond the possibility of recall. 
I was simply a primitive._man _ thirst- 
ing for another’s blood, and yet I was 
not far enough gone in madness but 
that I could see the thin veneer oi 
civilisation uncracked on my oppon- 
ent, and knew that if he spoke again 
instead of declaiming as I had done, 
his voice would not be raised a semi- 
tone. He did not speak, nor attempt 
to’give an order. It was one of the 
boys who broke the silence : 

‘If you please, sir, it’s three min- 
utes after the hour !” 

So far as I was concerned the ten- 
sion snapped. I glanced at the clock, 
and laughed aloud. We had been 
standing like two fools, at daggers 
drawn on a point which the clock 
had already ticked away, and as | 
looked from the face of the clock to 
the face of the Headmaster, now re- 
installed, it crossed my mind that Sam 
had been wrong in one of his asser- 
tions.. Mr. Brent had not smiled once 
since he came into the room. 

** Mr. Brent,” I said, waving my 
hand toward the living sardines, 
“there is your class. I bid a 
cordial good-morning to you, and to 
it.” 

And with that I withdrew, ending 
a reading lesson during which not a 
single sentence had been read, and 
thus concluded my first contest with 
the Model School. 


CHAPTER XI. 


The firste vertue, sone, if thou wilt eer-, 
Is to vestreine, and kepen wel thy tonge.— 
THE MANCIPLE’s TALE. 


Instead of following the’ passage 
which led from the Model to the Nor- 
mal School, I went out into the street, 
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where the air was of a temperature 
much lower than the atmosphere of 
the schoolroom, especially during the 
final minutes of my hour therein. I 
walked round the large square which 
contained the educational buildings, 
thus proving the possibility of round- 
ing the square, even if I could not 
square the circle. The nipping cold 
exercised a soothing effect on my 
anger, and that departing left me face 
to face with the situation my hot 
impatience had created. Fully warned 
by my comrade, I had succeeded in 
obtaining complete control over the 
situation, only to be overthrown at 
the last moment by my own impetu- 
ous temper surging vainly against the 
hard granite of my opponent’s im- 
perturbability, he standing grim and 
silent while my eloquence put me 
hopelessly in the wrong, for none 
knew better than I that if criticisms 
were to be passed, I should have 
waited till we were alone, not ven- 
turing to lecture him before his own 
class. In the cold outside air, I saw 
too late how easy it would have been 
to carry my triumph to the end of 
the hour. I might have shrugged 
my shoulders, borrowed his smile, 
and referred him gently to his own 
pupils for a reply to the question 
why they were packed like books on a 
crowded shelf. All that was needed 
was an even temper and a good deal 
of silence. 

Round and round the square I 
marched, oppressed by the futility 
of the situation, almost determined 
fo quit the Normal School for ever, 
and attend instead the College of 
Technology as I had first intended. 
Two considerations kept this deter- 
mination from becoming fixed. First, 
my withdrawal would seem like a 
desertion of Sam, whom I had come 
to like; and second, there was a 
stubbornness in my nature which 
shrank from the thought of running 
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away after my first encounter with 
Mr. Brent, whom I surmised I was 
going to hate. One part of the prob- 
lem, however, must not be ignored. 
If Mr. Brent were so powerful that he 
could prevent me from getting a 
certificate of competence as a teacher, 
then my six months at the Normal 
School would be wasted. Never for 
one moment did I doubt that he would 
do all he could against me, and the - 
accuracy of this estimate was proved 
by after events. Even Banquo’s 
ghost could not have looked upon me 
with colder dislike, and I might have 
changed Macbeth’s phrase into: 
“Thou hast no mercy in those eyes 
which thou dost glare with.” The 
point, then, was to learn exactly the 
extent of this man’s power over the 
credentials I might expect to receive 
from the school at the end of the 
term, so I turned in at the scholar’s 
gate, mounted the stairs to the 
empty waiting-room, came to Dr. 


Darnell’s private door, and knocked, 
to be greeted by a sharp “ Come in,” 
which somehow did not sound promis- 
ing. The Doctor was seated at his 
table, revising, or so-I guessed, the 
proof-sheets of a text-book he was 
shortly to issue for the torment of 


future generations. He looked up 
with an expression of displeasure at 
the interruption. 

“It is unusual,” he said, crossly, 
“to come here unannounced. If you 
had spoken to Ryan, as is the rule, 
you would have learned that I wished 
to be undisturbed this morning.” 

“I am sorry,” I apologised. “If 
you will tell me when you are at 
leisure, I will return, with your per- 
mission.” 

“Why are you not in Dr. Cardiff’s 
room ?” 

*“ Because a body cannot be in two 
places at the same time, and my body 
has been tramping for fifteen minutes 
round this building on the outside.” 
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“A modern Jericho, eh, and the 
walls of your difficulty have not 
fallen, I take it ?” 

“You are quite right. I merely 
wish to ask you one question, and 
your answer will decide whether or 
not I leave this institution.” 

The doctor shoved his proof sheets 
to one side, leaned back in his chair, 
and clasped his hands behind his 
head, a favourite attitude of his. 

** Sit down, Mr. Prentiss,” he com- 
manded shortly. 

“Thank you, I prefer to stand. 
I shall not detain you more than a 
minute. I want to know——” 

“Sit down,” he snapped, his eycs 
blazing, and I sat down. 

“Trouble in the Model School, I 
suppose ?” 

** Yes.” 

“I’m accustomed to that ; tell me 
about it.” 

I related, as tersely as I could, 
what had happened, and once or 
twice the flicker of a smile showed for 
a brief portion of a second on his lips, 
but instantly was obliterated. The 
anger left his eyes, however, and they 
could scarcely repress a twinkle as 
they mentally saw those young repro- 
bates squeezed into half the space they 
needed, and kept there. 

““T am sorry you ran counter to 
Mr. Brent. Did it not occur to you 
that if you had anything to say it 
should not have been said before his 
pupils ?” 

“ That occurred to me, Doctor, the 
moment I got outside.” 

“Ah,” said the Doctor, with a 
long-drawn exclamation. There was 
a world of sympathy in the expression, 
which somehow served as balm to 
the rawness of my nerves. It was one 
hot-tempered man appreciating the 
temptation and fall of another. 
After a few minutes he spoke briskly. 

“The first division of the Model 
School is undoubtedly difficult to 
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manage. Many of our students here 
have fallen into the mistake of think- 
ing us wrong in allowing the Model 
pupils so much latitude, and I see 
that you have fallen into the same 
error. If a student, going down to 
the first division, succeeds in controll- 
ing those boys, he obtains very high 
marks, and proves himself a capable 
disciplinarian. Success in the first 
division means brains and self-control, 
and I assure you it means knowledge 
of the subject to be taught as well. 
Therefore we rate the few successful 
students very high. Mr. Brent, you 
must remember, does not resort to 
corporal punishment, yet you saw 
to-day that he had control over both 
his class and his temper: an example 
which, even from your own account, 
has been largely lost upon you. You 
may not love Mr. Brent, but you arc 
bound to respect him, if you are a 
judge of good teaching, but what I 
wish to say is this. Although success 
in the first division will greatly en- 
hance your standing at the end of the 
term, you may nevertheless fail en- 
tirely with Mr. Brent, and yet obtain 
a creditable certificate through the 
favourable reports of the other three 
teachers in the Model School.” 

“Thank you, Doctor,” said I, 
rising. “‘ That’s all I wished to know.” 

“* Your walls of Jericho have fallen 
at last. But before you go, I would 
like to put a few questions to you. 
Have you broken any of our rules so 
far?” 

“* Not that I know of. There seems 
to be a good many of them, but ‘I 
think I am innocent up to date.” 

*““Have you been asked to depart 
from our regulations in any way ? ” 

“No.” 

“1 am very glad to hear it. If you 
can say the same at the end of the 
session as honestly as I believe you 
to be saying it now, you need fear no 
adverse report Mr. Brent sends up 
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from the Model School. It is hardly 
worth your while attending any class 
till after lunch. Have you ever seen 
our picture gallery ?” 

“No, I have not.” 

‘“* It occupies the upper floor of the 
administrative buildings, and is open 
to Normal School students one day 
a week, and as this happens to be the 
day, I commend it to your attention. 
Some of the pictures are worth seeing. 
Good morning.” 

The Doctor returned to his proofs, 
and shortly after I climbedthe broad 
stairs which led to the picture gallery. 

If every man was weighted with a 
consciousness of the effect of his most 
casual word, we would then live in 
adumb world. Some of the students 
called Dr. Darnell “the red man” 
because of the colour of his whiskers, 
his florid face, and his aboriginal 
temper, but no Indian, unerringly 
flinging his tomahawk at- a pioneer, 


more effectually eliminated a useful 
pathfinder than did Dr. Darnell’s in- 
different wave of the hand as he dis- 
missed me to the picture gallery. It 
was a case of instant, mysterious 


and irrecoverable disappearance. A 
potential civil engineer entered that 
gallery, and was never seen again. A 
potential painter came out. The man 
who went in would have been a 
useful individual, I think ; his hard, 
healthy life being laid in the wilder- 
ness by forest and stream, far from 
civilisation ; the future of the man 
who came out was to be Paris, 
Rome, London and New York. Dr. 
Darnell had blotted out a bridge- 
builder, and produced, if we are 
to believe certain art critics, an 
indifferent painter. Dr. Darnell prob- 
ably never knew the far-reaching 
effect of the invitation he had given 
me, and indeed, I hold him innocent, 
and put the responsibility on a certian 
conjunction of incidents which caused 
the swift transformation. 
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It was not the beauty of art but 
the beauty of nature I first beheld on 
entering the long gallery, and the un- 
expected sight brought me to a stand- 
still by the door. The gallery was so 
large that although some half-dozen 
visitors were present, the room seemed 
empty. Two of those present were not 
looking at the art treasures. Oblivious 
to all about them, they promenaded 
slowly along the polished wooden 
floor. Each in her own way was 
beautiful. A sweet seriousness was | 
always the distinguishing character- 
istic of Aline Arbuthnot, but as I 
stood gazing at her, this sobriety of 
manner was accentuated by a slight 
frown on the fair white brow.. Down- 
cast eyes, and a certain pathetic firm- 
ness about the lips added a suggestion 
of distress to the arresting face. The 
world may have considered her com- 
panion more beautiful than Aline 
Arbuthnot, but such was never for 
a moment my opinion. Very attrac- 
tive I admit this companion was ; 
bright and vivacious; her fair hair 
in numerous bewitching tendrils fram 
ing a face which most painters woula 
have loved to reproduce on their 
canvases. Her hand was laid lightly 
on Aline’s arm, and now and then she 
pulled the girl towards her with im- 
pulsive little caresses as if to rouse 
the apathy of her friend, whose 
attitude seemed unresponsive. The 
blonde appeared to be pleading, 
scolding a little, and laughing a good 
deal, as if presenting some case she 


‘ had at heart, which the other regarded 


unsympathetically, if not with com- 
plete disfavour. I stood as if my feet 
were glued to the shining floor, gazing 
moonstruck at the approaching two, 
and perhaps it was this intensity that 
caused the vivacious one to look up 
and meet my glance. She gave a 
little shriek, in which were mingled 
pleasure and dismay. 

“Talk of the devil!” she gasped, 
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and checked herself ; and these flip- 
pant words caused an electrical thrill, 
strange in my experierce, to tingle 
through to my finger-ends, for if the 
phrase signified anything, it meant 
that they had been talking of me, 
strange and unaccountable as this 
cor.clusion seemed. Miss Arbuthnot 
raised her dowr.cast eyes more slowly, 
and the frown deepened on her brow, 
as if in response to the other’s em- 
barrassed laugh. The disapproving 
glance went past me, and far beyond, 
making me feel as-if-I didn’t exist. 
The laughing one whispered. 

“No, no,” said she of the frown, 
and now Miss Arbuthnot grasped the 
other by the arm, and accelerated the 
reluctant steps, but after passing, 
the gayer beauty looked over her 
shapely shoulder at me and smiled, 
while I stood like a wooden image, 
without even the courtesy to raise 
my hat at this astonishing advance. 
Again the laughing. girl whispered, 
and Aline shook herself free. 

*““No, no,” she cried, then, in 
a voice of beseechment, almost of 
terror, “‘ Come home, Sallie,” she said, 
but Sallie stood her ground, the smile 
disappearing, and a glint of anger 
appearing in her eloquent eyes. 

“If you are a child, I am not,” 
she retorted, and Aline, with a gasp, 
turned and fled. The deserted Sallie 
stood for a while a monument of in- 
decision, then the smile returned, 
and she came towards me. 

“You are Mr. Prentiss, are you 
not ?” 

“Yes,” I admitted. 

“TI wished to introduce my friend 
to you, but ske is an arrant coward, 
though nevertheless a great admirer 
of yours.” 

“ Really?” I said laughing. “She 
doesn’t look it.” 

** She is, nevertheless. She thinks 
the way you demonstrate a proposi- 

ion in Euclid on the blackboard is 
t 
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something admirable and fine, as if 
you were reading a poem by Tenny- 
son.” 

“Do you mean to say you are a 
student also at the Normal School?” 

Sallie laughed joyously, without a 
touch of resentment. She was very 
good-natured, as I was afterwards to 
learn, and as I already surmised. 

“Now, that is very uncomplimen- 
tary,” she said, “and shows you have 
never even glanced at me in the class- 
room. But I forgive you; I have 
noticed that you have eyes for nore 
but Alire Arbuthnot.” 

“Oh, you saw that, did you?” I 
stammered, too unready. to retrieve 
my mistake. 

“Even Dr. Darnell has seen that, 
so I warn you. My name is Sallie 
Livingstone, and Miss Arbuthnot is 
my room-mate. I hope you will 
appreciate my heroism in speaking to 
you, for I have come to rescue you 
from a great danger, and look ’”’—she 
spread out ker hands with a pretty 
gesture—“‘ at the risk I run while 
your admirer has left you to your 
fate.” 

“* | think the fact that we are stand- 
ing here, Miss Livingstone, shows 
that we are already lost.” 

““Oh, you were lost long before I 
spoke to you. The moment you set 
foot across this threshold you were 
dore for, if discovered. What on 
earth are you doing in the picture 
gallery on this day of the week ?” 

““ Why, Miss Livingstone, Dr. Dar- 
nell himself sent me here.” 

Sallie laughed with hearty enjoy- 
ment. 

“* Oh, that is too funny,” she cried. 
“The good Doctor has mixed up his 
days. To-day the girls of the Normal 
School are free of the gallery, and if 
any of the unfortunate men students 
so much as set foot on this forbidden 
ground during this forbidden day, 
expulsion results, and no excuse ig 
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accepted. So you must fly from-this 
spot as if it were a city of the 
| lague.” 

“TI think the home of the sirens 
would be a better name, Miss Living- 
s.one.” 

‘* Perhaps it would, but the result 
is the same in either case. Shall-you 
t-ll Dr. Darnell the predicament in 
which he has placed you ? ” 

‘““T see no reason for enlightening 
lim. I fear my confession might take 
cn the complexion of thanks for a 
creat pleasure bestowed.” 

‘“‘ Ah, that’s better, Mr. Prentiss,” 
laughed the girl. ‘‘ You'll do, with 
| roper training. I thought you were 
vot a ladies’ man, but I see I was 
niistaken,” 

‘Good gracious, what could have 
niade you think that ?” 

‘* Well, you see, I have been study- 
ing you, even though you never 
looked my way. I am sure you think 
me brazen for telling you so, and 
accosting you thus unceremoniously, 
but my room-mate being so much 
enamoured of your mathematical 
ability, I naturally had my attention 
drawn to you, and listened with grow- 
ing admiration every time you rose to 
vour feet and said something sharp 
to Dr. Darnell. You don’t mind my 
devotion, I hope.” 

“Ah, Miss Livingstone, you are 
making fun of an awkward man, not 
clever enough to hold a candle to you.” 

“Don’t you see I have a higher 
purpose ? Don’t you recognise that I 
im training you in an art not only 
neglected in the Normal School curri- 
culum, but absolutely forbidden ? I 
shall cure your awkwardness before 
| am done with you. By the way, you 
hould promptly have contradicted 
ine when I called myself brazen just 
, ow.”? 

“T do contradict you, most em- 

hatically.” 


“It is too late. You must do 
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that sort of thing without being told. 
“You underrate the charm which 
you exercise,'and the absorbed atten- 
tion I pay to every word you utter. 
It is such a pleasure to look at you, 
that I can think of nothing else.” 
“Oh, you'll be a credit to my 
teaching yet, Mr. Prentiss. So you’re 
not going to tell Dr. Darnell that he 
abandoned you to the sirens without 


‘even giving you cotton wool for your 


ears?” 

“I suppose it would have taken 
too much cotton wool, but I am glad 
he omitted my deafening. I should 
like to see his face if he learns of his 
mistake.” 

** He is a dear man, and I love him.” 

“It must have been a case of 
love at first sight, then.” 

“Oh, no; it has been a case of 
mutual esteem slowly ripening into 
affection. I am not a new-comer 
like you. I was here last session. 
That is why I am so bold.” 

“Indeed, Miss Livingstone, bold- 
ness and brazenness must not be 
applied to you in my hearing.” 

“Excellent ! excellent! I knew 
I should be proud of you. But I must 
not stand here longer talking to you. 
The place is too public, and at any 
moment the terrible Mr. Brent might 
walk in. He would not recognise me, 
because we have our own Model 
School, where the four teachers are 
ladies, and when I say ladies, I 
mean ladies. They are not spies and 
amateur detectives. I hope you hate 
Mr. Brent with the hatred which 
should distinguish all Normal School 
students.” 

“T not only do, but this very morn- 
ing I came within an ace of trying 
conclusions with him in a rough-and- 
tumble fight. I never realised the 
depths of savagery in my nature 
until I encountered and defied John 
Brent in the Model School this 
morning.” 
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And now I was given the intoxicat- 
ing enjoyment of seeing undisguised 
admiration in the eyes of this hand- 
some gitl. Impulsively she held out 
her hand, and I took it as eagerly as 
it was offered. 

“One woman at least will wear your 
colours if it ever comes to a tourna- 
ment between you, but beware of 
him; beware of him. Respect him, 
but do not trust him. And now I 
must run, or Aline will be in despair. 
She thinks me deceitful and desper- 
ately wicked as it is.” 

‘* Indeed——”’ I expostulated, but 
she held up her hand and did not 
allow me to conclude. 

‘** That doesn’t need contradiction,” 
she cried. “I am, and I admit it. 
My conscience seems to have left me, 
and, oh dear, dear!” she sighed, 
most touchingly, “at the beginning 


of last session I was as particular 


about the rules as Aline is now—as, 
indeed, poor man, you would be if a 
siren hadn’t sung her song, or if Dr. 
Darnell hadn’t forgotten the cotton 
wool. We are living at No. 97 Stan- 
more Street. Last session I was in a 
licensed boarding-house with eleven 
other girls, and although I liked it at 
first, later on, through circumstances 
that proved beyond my control, the 
presence of the eleven became irksome. 
This session I am living with my aunt. 
Permission is granted by the Normal 
School authorities where a girl has a 
relative, and Aline being an old friend 
of mine, I got permission for her, too. 
Won’t you come and call upon us ? 
It is quite proper, you know, remem- 
bering the aunt.” 

‘“* T should be delighted,” I hesitated 
** but——” 

“Oh, I know what you're going to 
say. You are afraid of Aline. My 
aunt’s house is large, and Aline can 
pursue her studies in another room 
whilst I am instructing you in the 
arts neglected by the Normal.” 
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I had never met anyone like this 
before, and the experience appealed 
to some undeveloped portion of my 
nature. I remembered now with scorn 
that I had disclaimed being a ladies’ 
man. 

“When may I come?” I asked. 

“Next Thursday evening at eight 
o'clock, if that day and hour is con- 
venient.’ Ask for Miss Livingstone, 
and you will be shown into her parlour, 
says the spider to the fly,” and Sallie, 
as usual, laughed brightly. 

“That will suit me perfectly. My 
chum goes out to prayer meeting 
every Thursday night.” 

“Your chum? Who is he?” 

“Sam McKurdy. I look on him 
as by all odds the cleverest fellow in 
the Normal.” 

She gazed up at the painted ceiling, 
and a little perplexed wrinkle on her 
forehead seemed to indicate a menta! 
struggle towards recollection, and now 
as her eyes were not upon me, I could 
not help noting how exquisitely the 
mounting blush in her cheek became 
her. 

“He is the man who gave Dr. 
Darnell the compound words: don’t 
you remember ? He sits several seats 
in front of me.” 

““Oh_ yes, oh yes,” she said hur- 
riedly, bringing down her glance 
from above. 

“Why, you must know him. He 
was here last session, too.” 

‘So he was, now that you mention 
it. Bring him with you. . Oh, I 
forgot — he has another appoint- 
ment——”’ 

But here she was interrupted by the 
flinging open of the door, and the 
breathless arrival of Miss Arbuthnot, 
who cast past me, rather than on me, 
one look of scorn, and cried: 

“Come away, quick. Dr. Darnell 
will be here in a moment.” 

“Oh!” cried Sallie in a panic; 
then in a brief command to me: 
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“ THE MEASURE 


‘‘ Cease looking at Aline, and attend 
to the pictures.” 

I obeyed without a word, and stood 
vazing fixedly at a huge canvas, 
presumably covered with paint, not 
me colour of which could I distin- 
guish at that palpitating moment. 

‘* Ah, here you are,” said the well- 
known voice at my elbow. “I have 
made a mistake. This is the ladies’ 
day in the gallery.” 

“Ts it ?” I enquired. 

‘Yes, yes, come along. My fault; 
my fault, entirely. Mr. Brent has 
not been in ?” he asked with as near 
an approach to a tremor of fear as I 
iad ever noticed in the tones of this 
earless man. 

“1 think not,” I said. ‘“ I’ve been 
interested in the ”» I made an in- 
lection of the hands that included 
the works of art. 

** Quite so, quite so, but let us get 
way,” and the good Doctor and I 
vent down the stairs in some haste, 
as if we were companions in crime 
who had luckily escaped detection. 

During the entrancing but for- 
bidden interview with Miss Living- 
stone, all notion of time had left 
me, and my hurried exit with 
Dr. Darnell had been somewhat 
agitated, and my talk with that good 
man was, I fear, rather disconnected. 
Clothed in innocence I had left .him 
in his private room, but when he 
dragged me from that place of danger 
[ was already steeped in guilt. I 
had talked with her, laughed with 
her, shaken hands with her, and had 
placed the culminating crime upon 
this list of villainies by promising 
to call on her next Thursday at eight. 
Dr. Darnell had encountered in his 
study a young man arrogant in his 
blamelessness,who looked him straight 
in the eye, and metaphorically 
pounded his virtuous breast and 
defied a censorious world, including 
Mr. Brent, but Dr. Darnell took from 
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that gallery of horrors a young man 
to outward appearance the same, but 
an ingratiating, hesitating, humble, 
person weighed down by a secret. 
If, on a certain occasion, Christian’s 
burden of sins had rolled from his 
back, my knapsack had been deftly 
strapped on my shoulders by the 
daintiest of hands. Within the com- 
pass of one fateful morning F had 
earned the enmity of John Brent ; 
I had pledged my faith with Dr. 
Darnell to keep the rules; and half 
an hour later I had forged a weapon 
with which, if Brent discovered it, he 
could annihilate me ; and yet the thing 
that troubled me most was the kind- 
ling gleam of faith in me which had 
lighted Dr. Darnell’s piercing eyes. 
I fear the doctor found me a rather 
distraught companion as we walked 
to the street corner, where we parted. 
My mind was running upon the cir- 
cumstances that had led to the point 
where I now found myself, enquiring 
where, after all, I had been to blame. 
The Doctor himself had flung me 
across the line, and. had rescued me 
too late. What should I have done 
when the smiling girl approached me 
with such entrancing friendliness ? 
I should like the grave and reverend 
seigneurs of the Normal to answer 
that question. Should I have turned 
and fled, as Miss Arbuthnot did ? 
Should I have drawn myself to my 
full height, and frozen her with a 
stare, or should I have succumbed 
and then taken refuge in the time- 
honoured plea of the man: “The 
woman tempted me, and I did talk ?” 

Once I laughed aloud, and the 
Doctor stopped and looked at me with 
alarm. He had evidently been speak- 
ing of something serious, not one word 
of which had touched my conscious- 
ness. To my dismay I found myself 
nearly overpowered by a desire to 
put the case to him, and ask what he 
would have done. 
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“Dr. Darnell,” said my mind to 
me, “if a pretty girl came and threw 
her arms round your neck, what would 
you do ?” and as the picture of the 
vivacious girl and the serious doctor 
rose before me; I laughed aloud. 

“1 don’t see anything to laugh at,” 
said the Doctor sternly. 

“Why, then,” I replied, recover- 
ing my wits, “let us go slower. 
Passers-by think we are running a 
foot-race, and while I am unknown 
in this city, you are not.” 

** Oh, Isee, ” said the Doctor, slow- 
ing down. “ When I get ona subject, 
I become absorbed. But you recognise 
the importance of what Iam saying ?” 

“Oh, certainly, certainly,” I re- 
plied, without the slightest notion 
of what he had been talking. 

“Of course thoughtless persons 
think the rule absurd, but you must 
temember that we stand tm» loco 
parentis to these young women.” 

“Yes,” I stammered, getting the 
drift of his theme at last. “I appre- 
ciate the position.” , 

“If the Normal were surrounded 
by a high stone wall, with a porter 
at every gate, and inside, the rigid 
rule of the convent, with no man onthe 
premises, we might have a chance, 
and yet, in spite of unceasing vigi- 
lance———”’ he paused, at a loss, and I 
added flippantly : 

“Mr. Pickwick gets the 
ladies’ school.” 

** Yes,”’ said the Doctor, his serious- 
ness broken by a smile, for he was a 
great admirer of Charles Dickens. 
“But you see the point,” he went on, 
regaining his soberness; “here are a 
number of young women brought 
into. daily communication with an 
equal number of young men in the 
class rooms of our schools. A certain 
feeling of comradeship is bound to 
arise. They laugh together when 
something humorous happens, or is 
said, and if an injustice is done, men 
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and women alike are drawn into one 
sentiment of resentment. When the 
school is over, these young women 
scatter to their temporary homes all 
over the city. It is almost an im- 
possible situation. Here are girls, 
many of whom know nothing of their 
danger. We have no matron and no 
women teachers in the Normal, and 
here are a number of hot-headed, un- 
reasonable young men, coming from 
God knows where, and bringing with 
them characters it is impossible to 
investigate ; unprincipled, some of 
them undoubtedly.’ Although exer- 
cising control over their former pupils 
in many cases, they themselves are 
most restive under discipline. And 
then,” cried the Doctor, once more 
oblivious to passers-by, and flinging 
his hands towards Heaven, “in addi- 
tion to all this, Nature herself fights 
against us. What more natural than 
if you met here on the street one of 
those young women whom you have 
seen day after day, what more natural 
than that a thrill of recognition should 
animate you both ; strangers together 
in a strange town ? You are like the 
two friendly atoms in chemistry, you 
are compelled towards each other by 
forces you may not comprehend, and 
are unable to resist.” 

“Don’t you think you exaggerate, 
Doctor?” I had the hypocrisy to 
remark, for I saw, as I had never 
seen before, how the situation was 
weighing on him unceasingly. 

“Exaggerate ? Do you think so? 
Perhaps, perhaps. Ah, well!” He 
stopped at the street corner, and held 
out his hand. “I can trust you at 
any rate”—and with that unconscious 
blow he strode away, and I stood 
looking after him till he disappeared ; 
in all that city no such self-condemned 
creature as I; his nervous, friendly 
grip still electrifying my right hand. 
I cursed the circumstances rather 
than myself. 


To be continued. 
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By T. RAFFLES DAVISON 


XV.—THE WHITE COTTAGE, HARROW 


show a better attempt to re- 
form 
design and building than “The 


[" would hardly be possible to 


our current methods of 


White Cottage’ at Harrow, which 
is a whole-hearted endeavour to get 
back to fundamental ‘honesty and 
simplicity, both in the design of a 
building and its construction. It is 
such an attempt as is rarely possible 
for an architect to make, owing to 
the difficulty of getting clients who 
will believe in the value of it. 

In his recent book on houses, Mr. 
Baillie Scott, the architect of ‘The 
White Cottage,” has very emphati- 
cally stated his own beliefs, and 
has shown how vitally interesting 
modern work may become if it is 
carried out in a spirit of honest 


simplicity, with a determination to 
give a straightforward expression to 
our needs, and an earnest endeavour 
to treat building materials in an appro- 
priate and natural manner. It is 
true that the subjects he has illus- 
trated are mainly those in which any 
sort of display would be obviously 
out of place, but from his remarks 
it may be also gathered that he 
would have little sympathy with any 
scheme which called for anything 
which we understand as swagger, or 
bounce. The chief message in his 
book was a showing of the falsity 
which is so prevalent in house-build- 
ing, causing the cottage to ape the 
small villa, the small ,villa the large 
one, and the large villa the big coun- 
try house ; substituting generally the 
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VIEW FROM ENTRANCE, 


requirements of a luxurious class of 
building for that which would be 
more appropriate, if simpler. 


I have mentioned in a former 
article the special demand in the pres- 
ent day by a large class who desire 
the comfort and something of the 
luxury which all people of refined 
tastes enjoy, but who, nevertheless, 
have very small means with which 
to obtain these requirements.. For 
all these it is important to point 
out that their only hope of success 
in house-building lies in a rigid deter- 
mination to accept simple conditions 
and genuine honesty of purpose, both 
in the design and in its carrying out. 

Most people desire large rooms, but 
those to whom I refer cannot afford 
them, although the adoption of the 
hall parlour, or of one large room with 
quite small adjuncts will give the 


luxury of space without undue cost 
but we cannot possibly obtain the 
large parlour and a number of other 
rooms of large size as well if we are 
to limit the cost to suit this class of 
house-builder. By combining the 
space usually reserved for dining, for 
music, for reading, and for receiving 
one’s friends, we may produce within 
the limits of a cottage the luxury of an 
apartment such as is usually found 
only in quite large houses. 

“The White Cottage” is the most 
recent attempt to carry out in actual 
work the principles which Mr. Baillie 
Scott has long and ably advocated, 
and some of my readers’ will no 
doubt be- interested in the record 
of it here placed before them. 

I am aware how difficult it is to 
realise the quality of a house from 
any written or illustrated account of 
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it; photographs cannot give the air 
f space and freshness, or the charm 
of colour which the architect has 


implanted in this delightful little 
cottage, yet they will explain some- 
thing of its detail. The first sight of a 


house should impress one with some- 
thing of its quality, and the sketch 
of “ The White Cottage” ‘from the 
road, as one sees it for the first time, 
nestling behind the long old wall with 
its environment of trees, is ful! ofrest 
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ENTRANCE HALL AND STAIRS. 


and charm. The site is on Sudbury 
Hill, at Harrow, and is quite a small 
piece of ground. It lies between two 
conventual establishments and has 
a good surrounding of trees. 
Whatever plan may be decided upon 
for a house, one should, of course, take 
special account of local features, and 
here Mr. Baillie Scott, finding a pictur- 
esque old tree at the front of the site, 
constructed a red tiled entrance court 
round it. The effect of a court 
is very well obtained, for we have the 
low building on the right coming well 
forward, with a recessed portion for 
the front door at right angles thereto, 
and the wall along the roadside 
behind us. At the end of the 
straight path from the gate is a 
little domed canopy of foliage, built 
up with square oak posts supporting 
bent arches of wood. The old tree is 


in the centre of the court with a brick- 
paved pathway round it. 

The stairs rise from the vestibule 
with quaint newels and cut balusters, 


_ and when we enter we find ourselves 


at once in quite a large apartment, 
which would be surprising to the 
ordinary visitor in so apparently 
small a building. This is secured by 
having the living-room space length- 
ened out at one end by a music recess, 
and at the other by a dining recess. 
If this were all the accommodation one 
could hardiy complain of lack of space, 
but in addition there is a cosy parlour 
opening out of it, which may be a 
reception room, a library or a boudoir, 
and there is also asmall room entered 
from the vestibule, which may be used 
as a children’s room, a smoking-room 
orastudy. Inthe large roomisa long 
window, with a window seat, looking 
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SCHOOL ROOM. 


out on to the terrace The wide fire-- The room has a dado of wide elm 
place opening is supported by an oak boards, and the walls above it are of 
beam, and oak beams cross the ceiling. brick-wo1k covered with whitewash. 
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The dining recess is fitted with fixed 
seating round the table. The music 
recess at the other end is raised two 
steps above the general level, and here 
above the boarded dado the walls are 
hung with a soft green silk. Mauve 
curtains of a blanket texture are hung 
to the dining recess and to the entrance 
doors, thus affording a pleasant touch 
of colour. When the door from this 
recess to the garden terrace room is 
open, a pleasant gleam of light is 
shown through fromthe garden. The 
whole effect of light and _ colour 
throughout the apartment is delight- 
ful, and its simple, unaffected natural- 
ness of treatment is charming, breath- 
ing the freshness of nature and the 
open air. The wood is left in its 
natural colour, and is not dressed up 
out of all look of wood. One feels 
that the place is built in genuinely 
honest fashion: cheerfulness and a 
homely simplicity are the keynotes 
of the whole design. It is realised at 
once that the paramount idea of the 
house is to form a large interior space 


where requirements of privacy donot 
demand absolute isolation apartments 
only being completely isolated where 
it is really necessary. Apart from the 
artistic possibilities of this method, 
it is both practical and economical 
in reducing the number of fires. The 
music and dining recesses, not posing 
as isolated rooms, may be made small 
without cramping the general spa- 
ciousness of effect,and while so often 
indoor effects have an element of 
frowsiness about them, this one 
charms with its spaciousness and 
simplicity. 

It should be noted that the small 
Toom near the stage or music recess 
serves as an artistic little apartment 
from which performers may make 
their entry and exit. On the upper 


floor plan, the arrangement ef the 
bath-room is such that it becomes a 
part of the private suite. 
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To those who have been accustomed for so long has been to produce rooms 
to the conventions of the Victorian that are stuffy and reek of artificiality, 


period, all this seems 
perhaps at first 
sight odd and dif- 
ficult to believe in. 
Gilded wall- papers, 
painted ceilings, 
heavily curtained 
windows, thickly 
carpeted floors, 
crowds of useless 
furniture, and multi- 
tudes of so-called 
ornaments have 
filled the eye so long 
that a plain, quiet 
wall space, natural 
wood construction, 
plenty of room, 
furniture only for 
use, Ornaments 
which really adorn, 
good colour effects, 


and over all a general air of repose, 
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mination to 


that we cannot, 
perhaps, expect folk 
to endure the strong 
air of honesty and 
simplicity all at 
once. Those who 
feel the realities of 
artistic beliefs, how- 
ever, are more in- 
clined to wonder 
why everybody does 
not fly at once, 
and for ever, from 
the falsities of the 
past hundred years 
in house design 
into a newer and 
a better way. 

One thing which 
ought to lead _ to 
better results, 
should be the deter- 


treat materials in a 


are difficult to understand. The aim natural and suitable manner; to 
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dress, cut and carve wood in a wooden 
manner,to make metal look like metal, 
and stone like stone. As Mr. Baillie 
Scott has well said, “all building is 
in one sense an education of materials 
—education of their special qualities 
—wood to be woodeny, brass to be 
brassy, and.so on. This can only be 


done by hard work and by tools. The 
plane is not a true tool, but a machine 
effacing character rather than educing 
it. Wood should be finished with 
an adze or chisel, and this does not 
necessarily imply roughness. Even a 
picture may be painted on an adzed 
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frame. The ‘chippiness’ of surface 
tells of the quality of wood as a 
chippable material, and gives a subtle 
variation of surface instead of a dead 
and stupid level.” 

It would certainly create a new 
spirit in building if architects were to 
drop a good deal of their stock-in- 
trade, the stuck-pilasters and cornices 
and all sorts of features that mean 
nothing and do nothing, and aim 
more for a directness and simplicity 
of design, making the utmost use of 
their materials in a manner always 
appropriate to them. 
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“RIDING LIKE A VALKYRIE SHE BEHELD A HORSEMAN IN FRONT OF HER.” 


THE COURAGE OF CICELY 


By GUY RAWLENCE 


Jillustrated by Wilfrid Sayers 


( a MANOR lies snugly in 
a narrow valley, set between 
two folds of the Wiltshire 

downs three miles or so from 

Salisbury. The house, built during 
the bounteous reign of Elizabeth, 
stands grey and austere on a slight 
hill, with gardens sloping to a stream. 
On one side, bordered by a road—in 
old days a sorry afiair—on the other 
by a thick beech coppice, cut here 
and there by winding paths, which 
lose themselves amongst the trees 
ind shrubs. 

It was a dull autumn day—the 
late November 13th, 1688, and a 
lamp mist rising from the low-lying 
meadows wrapped the Manor in a 


film of white. Silence was everywhere, 
except for the soft drip of moisture 
from yellow leaves and branches and 
the far-away prattle of sheep-bells. 
No sign of life came from the Manor ; 
no person was visible, only a thin 
plume of smoke curled from one of 
the wide chimneys. Everything 
seemed abandoned—given over to 
desolation. 

Presently, however, the silence was 
broken; a door opening on to the 
flagged terrace before the house was 
pushed wide and a girl emerged into 
the damp air. She was tall and slim, 
with a delicately poised head framed 
by ruddy brown hair, while her 
face, though pale and wistful, was 
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brightened by a pair of loving 
grey eyes. 

For a moment she paused, survey- 
ing the wintry scene, then drawing her 
cloak more closely round her, she 
stepped from the terrace and walked 
briskly through the garden towards a 
sheltered nook, where, guarded by a 
wall, a few late roses were still blos- 
soming. ~The drenched flowers were 
gathered into a bunch, and the girl, 
breathing a light sigh, seated herself 
on a wooden bench. Near her a gap 
in the shrubberies showed the road, 
and over the backs of the downs, the 
tapering spire of Salisbury Cathedral 
rose to view. 

It was a stirring time for England 
—the autumn of 1688—and Cicely 
Standish had much to think of, apart 
from the petty cares of Coombe 
Manor and her invalid father. William 
of Orange had landed eight days ago 
at Torbay, and been housed at 


Exeter for a week past, awaiting, 
somewhat impatiently, the promised 
support of the nobility and people, 
and chafing at the lack of ardour 


amongst his British supporters. He 
had left Flanders and his smug-faced 
wife, expecting to be met with open 
arms by all the nation, and in place 
of marching in triumph through the 
country he had been forced to cool 
his heels for a week at Exeter. 
Meanwhile, London was in a fer- 
ment, with James at Whitehall, a 
prey to hopes and fears, uncertain of 
everyone, not knowing who might 
next turn traitor—a monarch to be 
pitied. Yet, for him, things had not 
gone adverse ; the invaders, although 
eight days in England, appeared to 
have made but little progress ; no per- 
son of rank or note had joined them, 
there had been no open rebellion; 
everything, too, was prepared for en- 
countering William, and already the 
Royal Army was at Salisbury. Yet, as 
was but natural, all the nation was on 


the tip-toe of expectation, thinking 
that war or arrest was inevitable. 

Cicely realised all this, like many 
another throughout the country, even 
more vividly perhaps on account of 
the proximity of the town. which 
apparently would be the centre of 
events. Even now Coombe saw some- 
thing of the march of war, for patrols 
and scouting parties were distributed 
throughout the various villages, col- 
lecting provisions for the army, and 
sounding the loyalty of the people. 
Not a day passed but Cicely heard 
the tramp of men, and each morniag 
the call of distant trumpets, blowing 
the “‘ Reveille,” smote her ears, 

Thoughts concerning events of the 
last week and conjectures as to the 
future should Salisbury be the scene 
of actual warfare, were crowding fast 
upon the girl, when their sequence was 
interrupted by the sound of ap- 
proaching hoof-beats along the road, 
and rising quickly, she peered through 
the gap in the laurel hedge. 

A horse and rider were coming at a 
quick trot towards her, and thesun— 
for the first time that morning con- 
quering the mist—shone on the pair. 
The horse—of a bright bay colour 
with strong shoulders—although com- 
ing briskly enough, seemed weary ; 
while the rider sat loosely in the 
saddle as if worn out with fatigue. 
Beyond that, Cicely noticed that he 
was clad in a plum-coloured suit, 
and a sober-tinted cloak, while the 
deep-brimmed hat was drawn well 
over his eyes. 

For a moment or so she endeav- 
oured to pierce the identity of the 
rider ; then, almost mechanically, she 
lapsed into her former train of thought. 
She was roused, however, almost im- 
mediately from her reverie by a voice 
calling her name ; and glancing down 
into the roadway, she beheld the 
horseman come to a standstill be- 
neath her, 4 q 
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“‘ Your servant, Cousin Cicely,” he 
said, sweeping off his hat and disclos- 
ing a handsome young face adorned 
with a pair of black moustachios. 

The girl, as she recognised the 
stranger, blushed, then laughing she 
returned his salutation with a curt- 
se 
ee you 


“Faith, Tony,” cried she, 
come as a surprise.” 


“*YOUR SERVANT, COUSIN CICELY!’ 


The blush faded, but her heart was 
beating faster than it had done before 
his arrival. Six months ago her 
cousin, Anthony Standish, secretary 
and confidant of my lord the Earl of 
Abingdon, had asked her to be his 
wife, while she, uncertain of herself, 
not knowing if she really loved him, 
had bade him return later to put that 


HE SAID.” 
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question to her. And now, when— 
as she imagined—he was come, she 
was. still unwilling to answer, still 
wavering, still’ not assured of her 
affection. 

For a moment they gazed smiling 
at each other; when with a sigh his 
expression changed. 

“‘T hope, cousin,” said Tony, “that 
because I pay you a surprise visit I 
am not unwelcome. 
But believe me, I 
come on a matter of 
necessity, for I seek 
not only hospitality 
for its own sake; 
but because hospi- 
tality will mean a 
hiding - place as 
well.” 

“* Hiding - place ?”’ 
repeated the girl, in 
surprise. “From 
whom ?” 

“From the sol- 
diers of His Majesty 
King James,” said 
Anthony. “ Will 
you give me sanc- 
tuary ?” 

Cicely, scarce com- 
prehending, nodded ; 
while Anthony, see- 
ing assurance of help 
in her eyes, dis- 
mounted from his 
horse and _ half led, 
half dragged him 
up the steep bank 
and through the gap 
into the garden. 
Then without more words, they 
walked towards the stables, and from 
thence to the Manor. 

In-the oak-panelled hall they found 
Cicely’s father—old Sir Peter—seated 
near the fire. The sound of their 
footsteps awakened him, and turning 
in his chair he surveyed the pair 
in amazement, 
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“You, Tony Standislr!” said he, 
“why do we see you here?” 

The words, though kindly meant, 
were querulous and showed that Sir 
Peter, the once valiant soldier, was 
feelmg his wéight of years. Never- 
théless a smile lit up his wrinkled 
face as Anthony advanced. 

“T come, sir,” said the latter 
frankly, “in quest of a hiding place. 
I bear dispatches from my Lord 
Abingdon to the Prince of Orange, 
and dare not proceed westward in 
daylight ; troops are everywhere, and 
all travellers, I am told, are inter- 
cepted beyond Salisbury. I have 
therefore posted on to Coombe in 
search of a temporary refuge. At 


dark I shall set out again for Exeter.” 
A queer smile pleated the corners of 
Sir Peter’s mouth, as he looked his 
nephew in the face. 
“You think, then, that I shall not 
betray you ?” he said. 


** How, sir, 
do you know that I am an Orange- 
man ? Did I not fight for the Stuarts, 
and was I not crippled in their service? 
Did I not wish as heartily as any 
cavalier in England to kill Cromwell 
for martyring our King ? Sure, Tony, 
you take a deal for granted. Why 
should I care if Lord Abingdon send 
messages to William? You think I 
am weary of the Stuarts, or that I 
shall not call you traitor because you 
work for the Orangeman? Well, 
perhaps you are right! The last 
Stuarts have made but a poor show. 
But—a truce to all this ; a man must 
eat, even if he hang before sunset. 
When did you leave London, 
lad?” 

“Yesterday, and I have ridden 
hard since. The horse needs rest, as 
you may guess, for I could get no 
change in Salisbury,and he has carried 
me from Basingstoke. It seems that 
I shall have the devil of a business to 
get through to Exeter—the whole 
country is alive with troops.” 
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“And if you are taken ?” asked 
Sir Peter. 

“If a man serves a traitor to the 
King, bearing treasonable papers, he 
also is a traitor,” said Tony in even 
tones. 


It was two hours later, and Cicely 
and Anthony were alone together. 
The dull, damp-laden morning had 
given way to a noisy wind, and an 
afternoon of spattering rain, with 
cloud masses of sodden grey sweeping 
across the sky. 

Cicely was seated on a low settle 
near the hearth. Instinctively she 
knew that Anthony was about to 
put to her again that question to. 
which she had difficulty in giving an 
answer. He would wish to receive 
some assurance from her—to defin- 
itely know his fate, before he set out 
to encounter danger; and she was 
unwilling to. give that assurance. 
She had only friendship and the 
affection which any girl might show to 
a cousin. Long ago she had decided 
she would only marry the man that 
held her entire heart ; and Anthony 
had not that, she was sure. 

As they sat silent, a lull came in 
the wind, and for a moment the rain 
ceased to fling itself against the 
windows. Cicely could hear her heart 
beat. Then Anthony knelt and took 
her hand in his. 

* Cicely,” he said, “I think you 
know what I am going to say, for you 
have heard it already. You have not 
to be told how I love you ; although 
you may think the present not the 
time for love-making ; I am selfish, 
dear, and I want to feel that you are 
thinking of me when——” 

“* Of course, I shall think of you,” 
put in Cicely, a little breathlessly. 

“ Yes—as a friend, as you said 
before, but I want more than that. 
I want you to think of me as a girl 
thinks of her lover, and, Cicely, I am 
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egoist enough to wish you to be 
anxious about me—and to remember 
me in your prayers.” 

The wind and rain had come again, 
beating about the old house with re- 
doubled energy. Anthony was wait- 
ing forhis answer. For full a minute 
the girl gazed in- 
tently at the fire, 
then, with a little 
shiver, she faced 
him, 

“Tony,” she said 

idly, “I do not 
Jove you — suffici- 
ently. Heaven 
knows, you will 
have my thoughts 
and prayers—they 
are always with 
brave men in dan- 
cer—but, Tony, 
they will not be 
the thoughts of one 
who loves you as 
you wish to be 
loved.” 

“T am grateful 
to you, Cicely, for 
your thoughts and 
your prayers,” he 
said, then raising 
her hand to his lips 
he kissed it softly, 
and hurriedly left 
her. 


Five o’clock had 
struck and dark- \ 
ness had settled on 
the country like a 
sable cloak ; — the 
wind howled lustily and the rain was 
continuous., Anthony Standish had 
set out again, and Cicely stood in the 
open doorway, the echo of his parting 
words ringing in her ears. 

“I shall make no detour,” he 
had said, as he stood ready to 
mount. “I do not mind danger 
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now. I will take the road by Shaftes- 
bury and the Vale. If I win through 
I shall complete my mission; if I 
fail, my Lord Abingdon will arrive 
unproclaimed at Exeter. God bless 
you, Cicely,” he said at last and leap- 
ing on his horse he vanished in the 


wa 
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“ PH@BE&'S LAMP DISCOVERED THEM AS SHE THREW OPEN THE DOOR,” 


noisy dusk. 

For long she stood in the doorway, 
knowing a man had gone out to meet 
danger—possibly death. He would 
run needless risks, she knew ; because 
of not having her-love, he would be 
careless of his life. A few hours’ delay 
would have made but little difference, 
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but he had gone by tthe quicker, 
southern, more dangerous road. 
William of Orange would receive the 
packet from Abingdon without a 
doubt. 

With a shudder of fear at what she 
had done, Cicely closed the door and 
turned towards her own room. On 
the threshold she encountered Pheebe, 
her maid, who stared at the wild-eyed 
despair in her mistress’ eyes. . 

*“* La, Miss!” ejaculated the maid. 

For a moment Cicely stood motion- 
less, gazing vacantly before her ; then 
with a sigh that was half a sob, she 
laid her hands on Phcebe’s shoulders ; 
in her loneliness at Coombe, she had 
always made a confidante of Phcebe. 

“Oh!” moaned Cicely. “‘ Cousin 
Tony is riding into great danger ; if 
he is killed it will be my feult.” 

‘Lord, Mistress Cicely !” 

“Yes, yes, it is true. He bears 
despatches to Exeter; he was going 
by the coast, but now he has taken 
the Shaftesbury road rx 

“Shaftesbury road!” almost 
shrieked Phebe, “‘ then he is gone to 
his death. A troop went that way at 
dawn, and they camp to-night at 
Middle Down;: Corporal Boot ’a told 
me!” 

“* Middle Down!” repeated Cicely. 
“* Then he will be taken!” 

A whirl of wild thoughts came chas- 
ing through her brain; yet only one 
stood out. Tony would be captured 
and executed as a traitor! Frozen 
with horror, an idea took possession 
of her. Could she overtake and save 
him ? She knew the road better than 
he did, and the moon was rising. 
Queenie, her mare, would be swifter 
than Anthony’s tired horse, but 
Queenie was swifter than most horses 
in the county. 

“How long has he been gone ?” 
asked Cicely quickly. 

** An hour, I allow,” said Phcebe. 

** Then there is time. Run, while I 


put on a habit, tell someone to saddle 
Queenie and bring her to the little 
postern. Say nothing to Sir Peter 
until Iam gone. I shall follow Cousin 
Tony and save him from death. Do 
you understand ? ” 


The night had grown wilder, but 
the moon was showing between the 
tatters of cloud as Cicely slipped from 
the postern door, cloaked and booted. 
Queenie, held by a groom, whinneyed 
as she recognised her mistress, and 
Cicely, with a swift caress vaulted 
into the saddle and gathered up the 
reins. 

“Heaven keep you!” murmured 
Pheebe piously, as she sheltered from 
the wind in the doorway. 
|- “Thank you, Phoebe ; good-night !” 
answered Cicely, as she moved into 
the gloom. 

Once out of the garden and into the 
narrow lane that winds tortuously 
from Coombe to the downs, Cicely 
put her mare into a brisk trot, but 
she meant to reserve her swifter 
paces until they were on the grass- 
bordered road of the hills. 

Middle Down—where the soldiers 
were encamped, is on a high part of 
the downs, twelve miles or so from 
Coombe. Cicely knew the road by 
heart; she had ridden the whole tract 
of bleak country since she was a child ; 
not a tree or stretch of gorse but she 
knew its position ; every gully, hillock 
and tumulus she could find. On this 
knowledge she based her hope ot 
overtaking Anthony before he reached 
Middle Down. It had been dark when 
he had set out, and he might easily 
have missed the track with no moon 
to guide him. How she prayed that 
he might have done so! 

Once up out of the valley, Cicely 
turned to the left, expecting to meet 
the full force of the wind ; but to her 
intense delight the gale had veered 
eastward and blew only flankwise. 
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Her-heart beat higher, for she knew 
that’ further on the road turned even 
more to the west, so the very winds 
were aiding her. The moon, too, had 
sailed into a clear patch of sky, and 
the down lay before her bathed in 
pale radiance, while in the valley 
shadows brooded darkly ; at her back 
only a few lights showed where Salis- 
bury slept beneath the tapering tower. 

Cicely urged her mare into a canter 
now, and her pulses throbbed with joy 
as the willing hoofs told off the lessen- 
ing distance. She was filled with a 
wild exhilaration, some of which 
seemed to have been transmitted to 
the mare, for the pair seemed per- 
fectly attuned as they sped forward. 
Behind them the wind rushed across 
the bare ground, or was caught, 
whistling, in a tangle of trees. No 


other sounds but the thud of rapid 
hoofs and the mournful wail of pee- 
wits as, startled, they fled from her 


path. 

Cicely had no fear of the night or 
of her surroundings; there was no 
room in her mind for that. Her only 
thought was “‘ would she be in time ?” 
‘Could she win in spite of Tony’s 
start ?”’ It was a desolate road to 
Shaftesbury, and no traveller of whom 
he might inquire would go west by it 
now. 

The horse and rider had left the 
shelter of trees and were out on the 
waste, passing the swelling mounds 
of a Roman fortress ; only a few gorse 
bushes grew here and there, or a 
scraggy thorn whose branches were 
torn by the wind. Half the task 
was accomplished, and Queenie was 
as fresh as when’she left the stable. 
But the other half was still before her, 
and, would she be in time? still beat 
in her brain, and dragged pitilessly 
at her heart. The way seemed inter- 
minable, but at length the end was 
near, for only half a mile separated 
Cicely from the trees of Middle Down. 
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A ray of hope had pierced her dark 
forebodings, but had been dashed 
from her pitilessly. She had hoped 
for the glare of a camp fire to warn 
Anthony of his danger, when she 
remembered that in the centre of the 
coppice on Middle Down there stood 
a half-ruined hut—the. troop without 
a doubt would choose that for a 
bivouac. Pain was striking at the 
girl’s heart as she topped a little rise 
and beheld the belt of trees. The moon 
had disappeared again, and rain was 
lashing across the bald downs ; in vain 
she peered forward into the gloom, 
endeavouring to see the form of a horse 
and rider; in vain she strained her 
ears to catch the noise of hoofs. 

“Oh, I am too late,” she gasped. 
Then, as she sat quietly helpless in 
her saddle, a lull came in the wind 
and she fancied she heard again a 
horse trotting in the distance. Yes— 
it came again ; it was a horse—then 
the storm burst forth anew. 

With a little cry of hope, Cicely 
leant forward and patted the mare’s 
neck, and with a bound, as if com- 
prehending, the intelligent animal 
started into a gallop. On, on they 
flew, the belt of trees on Middle Down 
only visible as a deep blot in the dark- 
ness ; the wind rushing behind, and 
the rain pouring in a sheet around 
them. 

Suddenly, a great rent appeared in 
the storm clouds and the moon peered 
forth again, and Cicely, riding like 
a Valkyrie, beheld a horseman in 
front of her, nearing the shadow of 
the trees. 

“Tony, Tony,” she cried, “it is 
I, Cicely ; I have come to save you.” 

The rider stopped as he heard a 
voice carried to him on the crest of 
the wind. He had reached the border 
of trees while she was still a long way 
off. A moment he waited as if 
uncertain what to do, and in that 
moment of hesitation four figures 

vv 
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emerged from the shadow and moved 
briskly towards him. Cicely saw 
them plainly, and her heart stood still. 
She saw, too, that Anthony had 
turned and was parleying with the 
men—then the moon vanished behind 
a black barrier of cloud, and the rain 
lashed her face once more. 

“Tony, Tony, I am coming,” she 
called, and rode wildly on. She 
could see nothing now; nothing but 
a ribbon of road; but she was near 
him, very near, and too late. Then 
from the gloom, as she approached 
the trees, a tongue of flame leapt out, 
and the twin shots of a pistol smote 
her ears. She could see Anthony on 
his horse with three men fighting 
around him ; she could hear the clash 
of steel and the angry mutter of voices. 
How should she save him ? She reined 
back her mare to think a moment 
before she acted, while the combat 
raged some fifty yards away. Then 
into her tempest-tossed head came 
a scheme, which she immediately 
decided upon. 

With a shake of the reins Queenie, 
already startled by the firing of the 
pistols, darted forward. Cicely guided 
her towards the group of men, straight 
into their midst she was resolved to 
ride. It was her only chance of saving 
Anthony, but she did not realise how 
desperate was her act, 

A second, and she was upon the 
struggling group; she had seen that 
Anthony’s assailants were on one side 
only ; they were attacking together, 
and not separately, and seeing that, 
she pressed Queenie straight at the 
men as they fought. 

There was a sickening crash, the 
crackle of breaking bones, and the 
swish of a sword as it drove into 
Queenie’s heart. Then, with a iurch 
the gallant little mare fell forward. 
For a moment Cicely lay dazed where 
she had fallen, uncertain, in the 
tangle of bodies, of Anthony’s where- 
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abouts. Only faintly did she seem to 
hear the oaths and groans; only 
dimly could she distinguish in the 
gloom ; the horror of it all seeming to 
clutch her as in a vice. 

Then someone was bending over 
her, a breath fanned her cheek ; she 
found herself being lifted to a horse’s 
back ; someone was seated behind 
her ; was it Tony ? 

For a.moment she remained im- 
passive endeavouring to realise, 
powerless to think or move, but at a 
question her mind seemed to swing 
back into place. 

“* Where shall I take you ? ” asked 
Anthony. 

The words echoed in her brain ; 
she still heard the moans of the 
wounded, the agonised breathing of 
poor dying Queenie, the shouts of men. 
Then she answered: 

“Turn back, Tony, back till you 
come toa thorn hedge. By a stunted 
oak you will find a gap that leads toa 
hollow on the downs, screened by 
bushes.” 

“Cicely, Cicely, why have you 
done this ?” came his voice again. 

“T love you, Tony,” she answered 
simply. 

Behind them came the clamour of 
pursuit, a shot, the jingle of bits, 
cries and a shouted curse. Then with 
the hoof-beats sounding faster and 
faster, and the wind rushing in her 
face, a black cloud seemed to envelope 
her senses, and Cicely slipped into 
oblivion. 

It was long past midnight when a 
horse with a double burden arrived 
before the door of Coombe Manor. 
Only once had Cicely roused since she 
had swooned, and that while Anthony 
waited silently in that haven of the 
hills, and the pursuit carried the 
soldiers far along the downs. Then 
she had told him how to reach the 
valley from this wooded dingle, and 
had fallen asleep like a weary child 
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sleeping until he had thought it safe 
to turn towards Coombe. 

At the door of the Manor he lifted 
her from the horse. For a moment 
she gazed at him in the moonlight ; 
then with a glad cry she threw her 
arms round his neck. And Phcebe’s 
lamp so discovered them as she threw 
open the door. 

“Good-bye, beloved,” 
pered, tendérly. 

With a shiver Cicely drew back. 


he whis- 
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** Good-bye ?” she repeated won- 
deringly. 

** Yes, dear heart. I must still go 
West. Remember, Cicely ; we must 
be brave.” 

“You will come back, Tony?” 
she cried softly. 

‘God willing !”’ he said, and mount- 
ing his horse he once more vanished 
into the night, this time choosing the 
safer road to accomplish his dangerous 
mission. 


Think jou this basket before you 
That brought me a tender adieu 


Nought save a handful of roses 


And bunch of forget-me-.10t blue? 


Speaking of Love and of Friendship, 
Each rose is a message to me; 


Hidden away in each petal 


A sigh and a tear there | see. 


Every forget me-not blossom 


A prayer from a heart that was sad, 
Breathing a hope and a promise— 
Again, we’ll clasp hands and be glad. 





A UNIQUE PRESCRIPTION 


By ELLIOTT FLOWER 


Illustrated by D, J. Lavin 


YOUNG woman, smiling and 

A self-possessed, came to Andrew 
Hull on the balcony of the 
hotel. 

** Pardon me,” she said, “ but I 
have a card for you from Doctor 
Hemingway.” 

“Have you?” 
terestedly. 

She seemed surprised at his lack 
of greeting, but she handed him the 
card. It was Doctor Hemingway’s 
professional card, and below the name 


he asked disin- 


was written: ‘ Here is the prescrip- 
tion.” 

Hull’s thoughts were far away, on 
other affairs, and he read the words 
without the slightest comprehension 
of what they meant, or to what they 
referred. Indeed, he was merely 
annoyed by the interruption. 

“I am here with the Creswells,” 
she explained further. “ Doctor 
Hemingway arranged it, but they 
know nothing of the reason, of course.” 

“Ah, yes,” said Hull, and, rather 
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reluctantly, he placed a chair for 
her. 

“‘He told me to see you the first 
thing,” she went on. 

“Very good of him,” remarked 
Hull, but his insincerity was apparent. 

The young woman was troubled. 
She was not accustomed to this 
sort of treatment, and thought the 
circumstances required at least a 
show of interest in her presence and 
her mission. But she held calmly to 
her purpose. 

“He did not have time to write 
fully,” she said. “‘ He thought the 
card would give you a general idea of 
the plan, and he left it to me to ex- 
plain the details.” 

““ They would seem to need explan- 
ation,” he remarked dryly. “He 
speaks of a prescription,” he added, 
referring to the card again. “‘ What 
is it?” 

She flushed a little at that. It was 
not easy to explain coldly to so cold 
a man. 

*'Why—why, I believe I am the 
prescription,” she finally answered. 

He was still thinking of the other 
things, but this remarkable statement 
had an awakening effect. 

“You!” he repeated. “‘ You the 
prescription ! For whom ?” 

“For your brother, of course,” she 
answered. é; 

“Ah, yes,” he commented again, 
vainly trying to comprehend what it 
was all about. “ And is this prescrip- 
tion to be taken—er—matrimonially ? 

Her face flushed again, but she 
answered with a smile: “ Doctor 
Hemingway did not go quite so far 
with his prescription, but he intim- 
ated that even matrimony would do 
no harm to his patient.” 

“Very good of the doctor,” said 
Hull. 

‘** But I have not consented to be 
disposed of in that way,” she 
retorted quickly. “Seriously, Mr. 
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Hull,” she went on. “‘ Doctor Heming- 
way explained the case to me quite 
fully—how your brother was a victim 
of business monomania ; how he had 
had no other thought for so long that 
it seemed impossible for him to have 
one now ; how his health and even his 
reason depended upon giving him 
some other interest in life. ‘ We have 
had to take him away from business,’ 
the Doctor explained, ‘and he is 
lost—absolutely lost. He plays golf 
under orders, with his mind in the 
old groove. He has never had a 
hobby, and we don’t seem to be able 
to develop one. He_ broods about 
business and self. He knows he is. in 
a bad way, and he worries about it, 
which is the very last thing he ought 
to do. A hobby would be the best 
thing in the world for him. Now, 
why can’t you be his hobby ?’ That’s 
the way Doctor Hemingway put it 
to me; so I am under orders.” 

Hull winced at this explanation, 
and he spoke in the perfunctory way 
of a man who feels that he ought to 
say something and does not know 
quite what. 

“So you are to be his hobby,” 
he said slowly. 

*“‘T’m a prescription,” she returned. 
“I gave up social life to become a 
nurse, and Doctor Hemingway 
seemed to think I had the qualifica- 
tions for this rather unusual work. He 
told me it was a medical necessity 
—to take the patient out of himself 
and his old life—and he thought the 
right kind of woman could do it.” 

‘“* Suppose—suppose he should fall 
in love ?” 

“Dr. Hemingway says it would be 
the very best thing that could 
happen.” 

“* Even if you didn’t marry him ? ” 

“When he has waked up to the 
fact that there are women in the 
world—a fact he has forgotten, he 
may marry someone else. All that I 
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am to do is to get him interested in 
something new.” 

“But woman isn’t new.” 

“Perhaps not, but man seldom 
really knows her.” 

“Not bad; not at all bad,” said 
Hull, to himself rather than to her. 
“I have always understood that a 
woman was able to make a man for- 
get his other troubles.” 

“ But surely you knew something 
of this,” she suggested, with sudden 
doubt. 

“Oh, yes,” he assured her. “I 
knew that Doctor Hemingway had 
some new treatment in mind, but I 
didn’t know what it was, and it is, 
to say the least, surprising.” 

“Yes, it is,” she admitted ; “ and 
Doctor Hemingway thought it would 
be well to arrange to meet your 
brother under some unusual circum- 
stance—to hold his attention, you 
know.” 

**Of course, of course,” he said. 
“He is away to-day, but we'll talk 
about it further this evening.” 


This conversation troubled Andrew 
Hull greatly when he took his 
daily walk, for he knew that he himself 
was the patient for whom Miss 
Clifton had been “ prescribed.” Doctor 
Hemingway had had his case for a 
considerable time, and he knew the 
doctor had discussed it with his 
brother Edward. Miss Clifton should 
have seen Edward first, but Edward 
was away for the day, and some mis- 
understanding, probably by an atten- 
dant, had sent her to him. 

“There is a certain novelty in the 
idea of flirting a man back to health,” 
he thought, with an amused smile ; 
but the smile died away quickly in 
the face of another thought. “It 
must be worse than I suspected,” he 
went on. “I know my brain is out of 
gear. It is getting more erratic every 
day. I am losing my grip on the 
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world ; there is a confusion of figures 
and unrelated facts in my head all 
the time—a confusion of business 
that I can’t straighten out. And 
this treatment is not doing me any 
‘ good.” 

The treatment was not doing any 
good. Hehad been ordered to travel, 
and he had travelled without see- 
ing anything. All places were alike 
to him; he did not know or care 
whether he was in Amsterdam or 
Constantinople. He had never trav- 
elled for pleasure in all his life before, 
always having a business excuse for 
any journey he took ; as a matter of 
fact, he never had done anything 
for pleasure, unless one considered 
the pleasure of a business success. 
He had made business so much of a 
passion that he had become its slave 
instead of its master. The human 


mind must have variety, diversion ; 
without this it clogs and possibly 


breaks. Hull had used his mind in 
one way and for one purpose so long 
that most of it was clogged with rust 
and the rest of it was running wild. 
The part that was clogged he could not 
start, and the part that was running 
wild he could not stop. 

Even now, in a beautiful country, 
he saw nothing of the beauty. So far 
as any mental diversion or refresh- 
ment was concerned, he might as 
well have been treading a cinder path 
in some gymnasium. There was beauty 
all about him, but he did not see it. 
The daily walk, like the golf, was a 
prescription ; he took the same road . 
every day, so oblivious to his sur- 
roundings that it never occurred to 
him to seek variety in a new path. 
Indeed, he never had seen what lay 
in the old one. It was not enough that 
he should give his body some new form 
of employment ; he must also give it 
to his mind, and his mind refused to 
be interested in what his body was 
doing. The doctor hoped he might 
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develop an interest in 
golf, but he did not. 
He played it as a medi- 
cal necessity, caring so 
little about it that he 
never knew what his 
score was. His mind 
was back in his office 
at first ; then he began ¢ 
to worry about himself, 
as he was doing now. 
“T’ve improved a 
little,’ he reasoned, 
“but my mind is go- 
ing — slipping away 
gradually. Edward and | 
the doctor must have 
realised that before I 
did, and they’ve got 
to the desperate point 
of experimenting. This 
idea is certainly an 
odd one. Perhaps 
they’d even spring a_breach-of- 
promise suit on me, to give my 
thoughts a new twist.” He smiled a 
little at this, in spite of his anxiety. 
“* And now, if I let her alone, she'll 
go after Ted.” There wassomething 
amusing in that, too. “I’m not sure 
that it wouldn’t do him more good 
than it would me. Ted might get 
some fun out of it. Well,” he con- 
cluded, “‘she’s made a botch of it 
anyhow, for she can’t expect to interest 
me very much when I know it’s all a 
deliberate plan. She'll have to go back 
and report that she started wrong.” 
Then he fell to wondering what 
would have happeried if she had not 
made this mistake. The plan was so 
novel that it commanded his atten- 
tion for the moment. She was an 
attractive young woman, and an 
attractive young woman is capable 
of giving a man surprising problems 
to occupy his mind. She was inde- 
pendent and clever, too, atthough he 
would not have noticed this had not 
the extraordinary nature of her 
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mission drawn his attention. But he 
soon reverted to his troubles, and 
brooded morbidly on his inability to 
hold the sequence of various details 
of his business life. 

ke» When he saw her that evening it 
was his purpose to explain to her the 
mistake she had made. He should 
have done so in the first place, but 
the whole affair was so surprising and 
had so disconcerted him that he had 
taken time to think it over. It was 
an awkward situation at best. ‘‘ Does 
your brother swim ?” was the ques- 
tion with which she greeted him when 
they met. 
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“No,” he answered, surptised. 

“Then it wouldn’t do for me to 
fall off the pier, would it ?” she re- 
turned disappointedly, “ He wouldn’t 
jump in and rescue me ?” 

“Tm afraid not.” He found him- 
self experiencing a sensation of amaze- 
ment. ‘* Were you thinking of falling 
off the pier?” 

** Well, it’s important that our first 
meeting should be of a nature to im- 


press him. I must secure his attention 


you know. I can swim,so I shouldn’t 
mind falling off the pier, if it would 
do any good. It would spoil a gown, 
but I could charge that up in the bill.” 

He mentally decided that Doctor 
Hemingway had sent the right kind 
of woman to awaken any man, and 
he was sorry that she was not to have 
an opportunity to practise on his 
brother. Edward was younger, but 
of much the same temperament as 
himself. He was not a man who 
fitted readily into a strenuous ro- 
mance, so the picture presented some 
of the elements of a farce. 

** Perhaps he rides,” she went on, 
after a moment of thought. “I could 
let him rescue me from an unmanage- 
able horse. I’m a good horsewoman, 
and I can make a horse look unman- 
ageable without much trouble.” 
| This picture was as farcical as the 
other, and Hull told her that he 
thought his brother would do his 
best to help a lady in distress, but 
that his experience with horses was 
extremely limited. He owned some, 
but he never drove himself. 

“1 suppose I could break down in 
a motor-car,”.she said regretfully, 
“but that is so ordinary it wouldn’t 
make any impression. You see, I 
want to break through the crust of 
his self-concentration the very first 
thing, so that he will have to notice 
and remember me.” 

“I fear the motor won’t do it.” 

“I’m rather sorry,” she remarked 
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reflectively. “ I'll have to sprain my 
ankle, and let him help me home,” 
she added resignedly; then, with 
more animation: “No, Ill fall 
from my horse right in front of him. 
A loose saddle girth will do very 
nicely, and I’m an expert on falls. 
I think by the time he gets me home 
he’ll remember who I am.” 

Hull looked at her curiously and 
admiringly. Then he laughed. These 
various plans had given him mental 
pictures that were diverting and 
strange,enough to take hold upon him, 
and he began to wonder what would 
happen if he kept silent. 

“Edward ought to be waked up, 
too,” he thought, a smile flickering 
about his mouth. “I'd like to hear 
what he’d say if he woke up and found 
he’d been taking the treatment 
planned for me. Besides, it’s too bad 
to disappoint the girl. I'll just let 
her experiment on Edward.” 

The idea of diverting this campaign 
from himself to Edward without the 
latter’s knowledge, so amused him 
that he actually chuckled, and his 
imagination straightway busied itself 
with ludicrous scenes and a still more 
ludicrous denouement, when the truth 
should become known. 

““It seems to amuse you,’ 
marked. 

“There is something amusing in 
the plan,” he said, “and I think it 
will prove effective. The fall from 
the horse will attract his attention, 
and you will need a lot of assistance 
in getting home.” 

“Of course,” she agreed readily. 

“Would you let him carry you ?” 
he asked. 

“Tf it would do any good.” 

“‘T’m sure it would.” 

“Then I don’t see why I should 
object to being carried—in my pro- 
fessional capacity.” 

“ Oh, in your professional capacity, 
of course,” he conceded. 


? 


she re- 
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“ A nurse is supposed to think only 
of the good of the patient,” she ex- 
plained. “‘ Whatever will benefit him 
is quite proper.” 

“I think that will help a lot,” he 
assured her. “‘ He will remember you 
after that. But I want to warn you 
of one little hallucination. He thinks 
I am the patient that needs attention, 
so if he talks to you in that strain, 
_ humourhim. He 
has begun to 
worry about me 
a good deal, but 
we have thought 
even that was 
better than 
worrying about 
himself. It is a 
harmless vagary 
that it is best not 
to try to correct 
just yet.” 

‘cé O h : 
course, she 
acquiesced, un- 
derst andingly. 
“It will be time 
enough to correct 
that later on.” 

A great change 
came over An- 
drew Hull from 
that moment. 
He drew his 
chair close and 
entered enthusi- 
astically into the 
consideration of 
the details of the 
plot. Others on 
the balcony were amazed to see this 
morbid, uncompanionable man in 
earnest and interested conversation 
with a young woman. By all other 
young ladies he had been con- 
sidered wholly unapproachable, yet his 
eyes were now bright as he talked or 
listened, and he even laughed occa- 
sionally. He seemed to leave her with 
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regret, too; no one had ever seen 
him make so elaborate a bow, and no 
one had ever seen his customary 
frown so entirely dissipated. 

“Poor Edward!” he chuckled, 
when he reached his room. “ He’s 
in for trouble when this affair gets 
under way. We'll have him so be- 
wildered he won’t know what’s hap- 
pening. I wouldn’t miss it for any- 

thing.” 

The next 
morning his. ac- 
tions were even 
more. amazing. 
He accompanied 
Miss Clifton to 
the stables to see 
about a_ horse, 
and he assisted 
her in improvis- 
ing a_ saddle- 
girth fastening 

_ that she could 
‘ loosen at the 

critical moment. 
Then, with the 
air of a comic 
opera conspira- 
tor, he slipped 
away and con- 
cealed himself 
behind a shrub- 
bery near the 
point selected 
for the little 
comedy. 

“I simply 
must see it,” he 
kept saying. 
** Poor old Ted ! 

He won’t know what to do.” 

Edward was returning from town 
that morning, and he always walked 
from the station. It was a short walk, 
and Miss Clifton could see him coming 
over the little hill in time to meet 
him at the selected spot. 

She played her part splendidly. 
He moved aside to let her pass ; 
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there was a cry of fright, the saddle 
slipped, and she fell in alittle heap a 
short distance from him. She lay 
motionless in the road while the sur- 
prised horse walked on a few steps 
and stopped. 

It was all so sudden that the be- 
wildered man stared at her in a 
vacant sort of way for a moment ; 
then he knelt beside her. 

“Are you hurt ?” he asked. 

There was no answer. He looked 
up and down the road for help, but 
there was no help near. He turned 
to her again in an agony of doubt and 
apprehension. If ever a face showed 
perplexed embarrassment Edward 
Hull’s did at that moment, and his 
brother Andrew, watching from the 
bushes, choked with suppressed 
laughter. 

“IT must do something,” groaned 
Edward. His first thought was of 
water, but there was no water at 
hand. Then he sprang to his feet with 
the idea of running for help, but he 
could not leave the girl lying in the 
road. 

“*I must carry her,” he decided at 
last. 

Andrew could see this decision in his 
brother’s face, and he could also see 
uncertainty as to methods. Edward 
knelt beside her again, and studied 
the problem. Once he seemed on the 
point of taking her arms over his 
shoulders and carrying her on his 
back, but that method apparently 
did not commend itself. 

“A man needs practice in this sort 
of thing,” he muttered, and finally, 
failing to find any other solution, he 
simply lifted her in his arms, adjusted 
the burden as he best could, and 
started for the hotel. Andrew walked 
along behind the trees and shrubs, 
escaping notice, not so much by his 
own extravagant efforts, as because 
of the preoccupation f his 
brother. ; 


“and a smile. 
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“ Oh, she’s caught his attention all 
right,” he commented. “I don’t 
think he’ll forget. her soon.” 

Being so entirely inexperienced, 
Edward failed to make Miss Clifton 
quite comfortable in his arms and she 
found it advisable to regain conscious- 
ness rather quickly. She gave a long, 
preliminary sigh. He stopped short, 
and the quickness with which he 
deposited her at the roadside showed 
that he anticipated trouble if she 
discovered the liberty he had taken. 

She opened her eyes, looked up at 
him, and smiled. 

“TI think I’m all right now,” she 
said weakly. “The saddle-girth 
must have slipped.” She sat up and 
brushed the hair back from her eyes. 
“* How fortunate that you were here !” 
she added gratefully. 

Andrew, hearing this, kept silence 
with difficulty. 

“A queen of actresses!” he de- 
clared. “I’m almost.sorry she didn’t 
have a chance to practise on me.” 

“Would you mind catching the 
horse ?” she asked Edward. 

While he was doing this she 
stood up, caught sight of Andrew 
behind a tree, and gave him a nod 
Then, seeing Edward 
returning, she limped painfully to a 
tree, and leaned against it for support. 

“IT seem to have hurt my foot,” 
she explained; “can you help me 
a little ?” 

Of course he could. So, supporting 
her with one arm, and with the bridle- 
rein looped on the other, he again 
moved toward the hotel. 

“Oh, she has his attention right 
enough,” chuckled Andrew. “ He 
won’t forget this; neither will I,” 
he added. 

People said that Andrew Hul! 
wore a broad grin when he returned to 
nis accustomed chair on the balcony. 
No one imagined it possible for him to 
change so much in so short a time. 
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“<1? SEEMED a GOOD TIME TO GIVZ A LITTLE THOUGHT TO MYSELF.” 


Edward noticed it the moment he 
saw him. 

“ By Jove! Andrew, 
ing- better already,” 
Edward. 

“I’m feeling better, which is more 
to the purpose,” Andrew returned. 

“You look positively cheerful,” 
Edward persisted. 

“I’m feeling cheerful,” said Andrew. 

“What has cheered you ?” 

“You, Edward. You’ve no idea 

how cheeiing the sight of you is to 
me.” 
“* Nonsense ! I’ve only been absent 
a day or two. You would have been 
interested if you could have seen me 
a little while ago.” 

* Do you think so ? ” asked Andrew 
casually. 

“* Ye-es,” replied Edward thought- 
fully. “It was rather extraordinary. 
You see, I rescued a girl—stunned by 
a fall from a horse, and I had to 
carry her in my arms——” 


you’re look- 
exclaimed 


** Not really,” protested Andrew. 

“Yes, really, Andrew.” 

“You wouldn’t know how.” 

**T had to learn,” he admitted. 

“I wish I could have seen you, 
Edward. Are you going to marry 
her ?” 

“Am I what?” 

*““ Marry her. That sort of thing is 
expected after a 1escue.” 

Edward regarded his brother with 
some anxiety. This might be a pre- 
liminary symptom of complete 
mental collapse. 

“Are you joking, Andrew?” he 
asked. “It isn’t like you to be so 
absurd. But,” he added, “it was a 
rather interesting experience, and I’m 
not sure that I regret it.” 

‘“* Who’s the girl, Ted ?” 

“Oh, she’s a Miss Clifton. Ill 
have to see something of her now, 
and you must meet her.” 

At the first opportunity Andrew 
was formally presented to Miss Clifton, 
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and, when they were alone, he has- 
tened to assure her that she was doing 
splendidly. 

““You’ve made a splendid start,” 
netold her. “ Heisn’t going to forget 
your existence ; but you must keep 
it up. Do some other extraordinary 
thing.” 

“‘ Of course,” she agreed. “ I must 
make use of the hold I have on his 
attention to get him interested in 
something.” 

“In yourself, for instance,”*he urged. 

*“Oh, no,” she returned. ‘ That 
isn’t the plot.” 

“ But it’s a good idea,” insisted 
Andrew. “Tip him over in a boat 


—where it’s shallow, of course.” 

“I don’t believe that is quite 
necessary,” she argued. “‘ Iam merely 
the agent to direct his thoughts into 
some new channel. Perhaps amateur 
photography would be a good thing.” 


“ Try it,” he advised. “ I’m partial 
to the boat idea, but I would like to 
see him trotting about taking snap- 
shots.” 

“But not for your amusement,” 
she protested. ' 

“Oh, it isn’t!” he retorted. 

“Do you know,” she remarked 
thoughtfully, “he’s a good deal 
younger than I expected.” 

“Yes,” he admitted, “‘ he’s young 
enough to be interested in women ; 
I’m too old to begin.” 

“Do you think so?” 

** Well,” he hesitated, “ I did think 
so. But keeponas you have begun.” 


She did keep on, and Andrew 
watched, and had to be very alert to 
keep them always under his eye, but 
he developed unusual energy, and a 
whimsical sense of humour. Her 
vagaries were endless. She appeared 
with a camera one day, and asked 
Edward to pose for her in seven 
different positions. A man can’t 
very well refuse so small a favour to an 
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attractive young woman, even if some 
of the poses do make him feel absurd ; 
but she wanted him to remember, 
which he certainly did. Then she 
insisted upon showing him how to 
develop the negatives, which necessi- 
tated some time in the dark room. 

““She’s a wonder!” commented 
Andrew. “ He’sinatrance. I wonder 
what she’d have done to me if I hadn’t 
persuaded Edward into taking the 
prescription himself.” 

Whenever interest flagged he came 
forward with suggestions of his own. 

** Make him ride,” he advised one 
day. ‘‘ He needs to be roused a little 
more, or he may have a relapse.” 

Edward was too bewildered to pro- 
test ; he did not understand what was 
happening to himself, and he could not 
at all understand the extraordinary 
change in his brother, who seemed 
to have acquired a new and incompre- 
hensible interest in life. So he rode 
with her, and Andrew borrowed a 
camera and stole a snapshot of him 
trying to mount on the wrong side 
of the horse. Andrew himself did not 
realise it was the wrong side, but he 
knew that there was something awk- 
ward about it, and it pleased him to 
get the picture. 

During these days Edward had 
hardly time to think, for Miss Clifton 
was resourceful in schemes to claim 
his attention. Andrew, in his efforts 
to follow them, had developed a mental 
activity that was certainly along 
entirely newlines. Histaciturnity left 
him; he had a smile for everyone he 
met, but therewas something myste- 
rious about the smile, too. It seemed to 
say, “Don’t you wish you knew the 
joke ?”’ Even the busy Edward could 
not help noticing this smile. 

**I never saw such a change in a 
man,” he remarked. ‘“‘ What’s the 
explanation, Andrew ?” 

‘**A new prescription,” replied his 
brother. 
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“Are you taking it °” 

“By proxy, but it’s doing me a 
lot of good.” 

“Dr. Hemingway mentioned some 
new treatment,” said Edward, “ but 
he did not tell me what it was.” 

“It’s an excellent treatment,” ex- 
plained Andrew. 

“What do you mean by that ?” 

*“'You’ve troubles enough of your 
own just now,” was the enigmatical 
reply. “It would only add to them to 
know about this prescription.” 

A little later two friends came upon 
Andrew shaking with laughter. 

** What is the joke?” one of them 
asked. 

** Oh,” he replied, controlling him- 
self with an effort, “Ted is taking 
my prescription, and he likes it.” 

“Is there anything amusing in 
that ?”’ asked the other. 

* You don’t know the prescription.” 

“Tt may hurt him ?” 

“T don’t think so.” 

“You ought to know something 
of the effect,’’ the questioner persisted. 

“Never took it myself,” Andrew 
replied. “‘ but J’ll see how it works 
with Edward.” 

‘“* But how did he get the prescrip- 
tion ?” 

* Picked it up in the road.” 

“‘ Very careless of you.” 

‘“* Wasn’t it ?”’ And Andrew began 
to laugh again. 


Edward found himself doing many 
amazing things, and he decided he 
would like to have some one to inspire 
him constantly ; there was only one 
person who could do it, and as she had 
become deeply interested in him, she 
enjoyed this evidence of her power, 
and, was convinced there was 
nothing wrong with his mind, in 
spite of what Doctor Hemingway 
might say. He was a good man—the 
kind of man any woman might be 
proud of. 
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So it happened that Edward came 
to Andrew in some embarrassment 
one evening, and smoked for a long 
time before saying anything. 

** Andrew,” he blurted out at last, 
“I’m going to marry Miss Clifton.” 

“Good !” exclaimed Andrew. 
“There’s nothing like keeping the 
prescription in the family.” 

** Prescription !”’ . 

** Why, yes. She’s the prescription 
that Doctor Hemingway sent here 
for me—to wake me up. She made a 
mistake and informed me of the plan, 
so I thought I’d try it on you first. 
She waked you up from the start. 
Don’t worry about me. The prescrip- 
tion by proxy did me a world of good. 
My brain’s running even again. I 
haven’t felt so well for twenty years. 
If ever I find myself growing morbid 
again, Ted, I'll look at you—and 
laugh. Go ahead, and marry her, 
my boy.” 

“TI will,” said Edward. 
already settled.” 

“Good !”’ cried Andrew again. “I 
can’t have arelapse while the prescrip- 
tion and the proxy are at hand to 
keep me in mind of it all—even to 
your distress when you had to carry 
her and didn’t know how.” 

Andrew. laughed so heartily that 
Edward finally joined in. 

“It’s a good joke on her, too,” he 
said. 

“The best in the world!” cried 
Andrew, “‘ here she comes. Tell her 
about it.” 

Edward told her, while Andrew 
continued to laugh. She smiled in- 
dulgently. 

“You mixed us up,” roared Andrew. 

“Oh, no,” she returned quietly. 
“IT knew all the time.” 

“Oh!” gasped Andrew, and his 
face showed that the cure was quite 
complete ; he was quite awake to the 
incidents of life, and very easily 
jarred. 


“It’s 





LOUIS BRENNAN’S GYRO-MONO-RAIL 


AN INVENTION THAT IS LIKELY TO REVOLUTIONISE 
THE TRAFFIC OF THE WORLD 
By ROBERT BARR 
And if you wani to get there, be the distance near or far, 


Why just ask for Larry Doolan, and his Irish Jaunting-car. 
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OF ENGLAND. 


y Y house is about twenty 
M minutes’ walk from New 
Brompton station (S.E. & 
C.R.), and on arrival, if 


you cross the footbridge and turn to 
the left along Balmoral Road, you 


will come to the football ground> 


You will then find a cinder-path on 
the left which leads you into Wood- 
lands Lane. Woodlands is a couple 
of hundred yards up the lane.” 
Now, these instructions, written by 


—OLp Sonc. 


the celebrated Mr. Louis Brennan, 
seem clear enough, but when, that 
Saturday afternoon, I reached New 
Brompton station, I wished that the 
humorist, Larry Doolan, with his 
Irish jaunting-car, had been standing 
outside to transport me from New 
Brompton to Woodlands, for Mr. 
Brennan had appointed an hour at 
which I was to see his latest Irish 
jaunting-car, and that hour was 
already past, for I had missed a train. 
But “ more haste, less speed.” I had 
looked up the position of Gillingham, 
where the inventor lives, and I found 
it situated on the estuary of the River 
Medway. I did not know the local. 
ity, but pictured to myself a romantic 
land of hill and dale and broad water, 
with a footbridge spanning some 
lovely dell where a man not in a hurry 
might pause, lean his arms on the 


rustic parapet, and gaze down the 


ravine, with possibly a sheet of blue 
water at the end of it. The reality 
proved to be different. I emerged 
from the station into the street of a 
most conventional modern town, with 
nothing picturesque about it. It was 
my ill-luck to meet the biggest fool in 
New Brompton, and to inquire from 
him where Mr. Brennan’s place was, 
and he staggered me by the question : 
“Do you want his house or his 
works ?” 

When I reason out a problem I am 
always wrong, so if 1 had not been in 
such haste I would have reasoned this 
thing out, come to a conclusion, and 
then taken the opposite alternative 
It seemed now most probable that if 
Mr. Brennan possessed works, the 
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THE GYRO-CAR PASSING THE FRONT OF WOODLANDS. 


experimental mono-rail car would 
have been built, and was probably 
operated there. It was unlikely that 


a man had made a machine-shop of 
his residence, so I promptly answered 
that I wished to. reach the works. 
He gave me long and bewildering 


directions, whereupon I broke in and 
said : 

“Tf you tell me where the foot- 
bridge is, I think I can find the place 
myself.” 

The man replied that if I followed 
the street up-hill, straight ahead of 
me, and inquired again about a 
quarter of a mile further on, I’d be 
directed to the footbridge, all of 


which was true enough—that is to. 


say, I was directed, but the first man 


had sent me in the opposite direction — 


to which I should have gone, for the 
footbridge was right at my elbow, 
and crossed the sylvan cutting through 
which ran the South-Eastern Railway. 
A kindly policeman whom I met 
told me I was going wrong, and so 
turned me back to the station. 
Balmoral Road is about as little 
like the place it is named for as could 
be imagined—a long street of dismal 
modern houses exactly alike, and 
uglier than anything that can be found 
in either Hammersmith or Gunners- 


bury. From the cinder path I got a . 
view of the -broad Medway, with 
pleasant-looking hills on the other 
side, but the near shore was flat, and 
decorated with tall brick chimneys, 
whieh, with scores of others up and 
down the stream, filled the valley 
of the Medway with smoke, which 
makes Chatham a town of dreamy 
delight. 

Once Woodlands Lane is reached, 
we are in the sweet-scented country, 
with high hedges on each side ; with 
larks singing overhead—a scene of 
such peace and quietness that it is 
impossible to believe that the banal 
modern town is but twenty minute 
away. 

Woodlands is wellnamed. Itseems . 
a bit of the primeval forest, and 
situated in the centre of the wood 
stands an old-fashioned, two-storied, 
square mansion, ivy-covered for the 
most part, with a square ivy-covered 
tower at the south-eastern corner. 
North and west of the house lay 
broad green lawns, and south a dense 
wood with hills and deep ravines which 
would satisfy the most ardent lover 
of Nature. Yet how true it is that 
in the sweetest of paradises the ser- 
pent will enter. I gazed on these 
lovely lawns with amazement, for all 
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about the place, crooked and twisting 
like an endless snake, lay the mono- 
rail. Over the lawn this way and 
that, winding in among the trees, 
crossing a deep ravine, and there 
transformed into a wire cable, work- 
ing its way through the forest, and 
behind the house to the northern 
lawn again, where it lay in so many 
intricate convolutions that it seemed 
as if the heroic Brennan had mur- 
dered it with a club, and that this 
tangle was the result of its death 
struggles. I could not help feeling a 
pang of sympathy for the unfortunate 
burglar who attempts to acquire 
some of Mr. Brennan’s wealth on a 
dark night. He would be tripped up 
in so many directions, and would fall 
over himself in such a number of 
different ways, that very soon he 
would believe the lawn was alive, 
playing games with him. This 
modern Laocoon, after a ten minutes’ 
rough-and-tumble contest with Mr. 
Brennan’s lawn, would doubtless 
escape as best he could, and resolve 
to drink less in future. 

Louis Brennan is a stalwart, genial 
man of forty or thereabouts, whose 
good-natured face shows that he loves 
an outdoor life. He is a great tra- 


veller, and has visited many portions 
of the globe far and near. He enjoys 
world-wide celebrity as an inventor, 
and, happily, his ingenuity has 
brought him money as well as fame. 
If the full-sized gyro-car works as 
well as does the model, the riches it 
will produce would stagger the ima- 
gination of John D. Rockefeller. 

The model car which Mr. Brennan 
has built is six or seven feet long, 
and looks something like an angular 
metal canoe, with four wheels in a 
straight line under its keel. On the 
lawn is staked out the form of a full- 
grown car which is now being built, 
that measures forty feet by twelve. 
Everyone has seen a gyroscope, which, 
although sold on the streets for the 
humble penny, and used by children 
as a top, defies explanation by the 
most expert of scientists. If the axle 
with the wheel at its end is placed on 
a pole, the contrivance will instantly 
fall to the ground, but if the wheel is 
revolved at a high speed, the whirling 
wheel seems to defy the iaws of gravi- 
tation, and will keep its position, 
however it is placed, so long as the 
wheel is whirling. As soon as the 
wheel accomplishes less than a certain 
number of revolutions a minute, 
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the force of gravitation gets in its 
work. 

And yet, if I am to believe all I 
hear, this statement about the scien- 
tists is not mathematically accurate. 
They tell me there are three excessively 
learned men. who know why the law 
of gravitation appears to slip a cog 
when the gyroscope is humming. One 
man lives in Greenwich, another at 
Oxford, and the third somewhere else. 
These three men exist in such a rare- 
fied atmosphere of higher mathe- 
matics that nobody can understand 
what one of them says or writes about 
this subject except the other two. 
The trio spend their spare moments 
in writing pamphlets about the gyro- 
scope which are read with. hilarious 
joy by the two colleagues, but are as 
obscure as the Choctaw language to 
the rest of the world. The three can- 
not explain the mystery to the human 
race at large, and so we will remain in 
ignorance until some clever newspaper 
man interviews one or other of them, 
solves the big secret, and so makes 
it clear in journalistic language, to be 
comprehended by the mob. 

At one end of the car, in a vacuum 
chamber, are placed two gyroscopic 
wheels of steel, arranged so that there 





THE GYRO-CAR- ON THE TIGHT-ROPE. M2. BRENNAN TAKES OFF HIS HAT TO YOU, 


is the slightest possible friction and, 
of course, no air pressure to overcome. 
So beautifully.is this mechanism 
adjusted that, after the power is cut 
off, the wheels will revolve for four 
hours fast enough to maintain the 
equilibrium of the car, and two or 
three days will pass before they come 
to a standstill. They .revolve in 
opposite directions to each other, 
four thousand times in a minute, and 
it takes the storage batteries about 
half an hour to get them up to this 
rate of speed. These two gyroscopes 
work with an intelligence that is 
almost uncanny. Not only do they 
keep the car upright when it is stand- 
ing still or running in a straight line, 
but, like a man on a bicycle, they in- 
cline it inwards when rounding a sharp 
curve, bringing it to the perpen- 
dicular again as soon as it travels once 
more on a straight length of track. 
There is at present no real mono- 
rail line in existence, for the single-rail 
line in Germany, from which the cars 
hang suspended, cannot be counted in 
this category. The German style of 
mono-rail is expensive to build, pro- 
bably quite as costly as an ordinary 
railway ; but Mr. Brennan’s mono- 
rail can be laid right along the ground 
XxX 
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MR. BRENNAN STARTS THE CAR ON A STEEL ROPE LAID ON THE GRASS, SEE THE CURVES OF THE CABLE, 


without excavations or embankments, 
without bridges or tunnels. The 
Yankee who constructed a flat- 
bottomed steamer which he guaran- 
teed to float wherever it was a little 
damp, was not more ingenious than 
Louis Brennan. The constructor of a 
gyroscopic line could keep up with a 
marching army, bringing all their 
material by gyro-cars as they went 
along. Whenever they came to a 
chasm all they need to do is to stretch 
a cable across, and with this a gyro-car 
is quite content and safe. The terror 
of bridge-burning in war is thus elimin- 
ated, for the car is a mechanical Blon- 
din, which scorns the Niagara Gorge. 

It is said that our modern railways 
lose eighty-five horse-power out of 
every hundred used, because of fric- 
tion and various other drawbacks. 
The gyro-car will save fifty per cent 
of this loss, and so perfectly does the 
car adjust itself to all conditions and 
curves of tracks that it is expected a 
speed of a hundred and forty miles an 
hour may be attained with safety. 
Indeed, with the growing efficiency of 
electricity as the motive power, no 
man can predict with any certainty 
at what point the limit of speed will 
be reached. 


Any sort of motive power may be 
used on the gyro-car—electricity, a 
petrol engine or a steam-engine ;_ or 
these cars may be hauled just as is 
the case with our present-day rail- 
ways, by a locomotive in front, pro- 
vided with a gyroscope. Of course, 
each car must have its own gyroscope, 
which weighs about five per cent. of 
the weight of the car. 

I have heard it stated that the 
success of the gyro-car will mean the 
bankruptcy of our present railway 
systems, but there seems to me little 
danger of such a catastrophe. If the 
capable railway maragers of to-day 
find that to-morrow they can run an 
express from London to Edinburgh in 
two and a half or three hours, they 
will very quickly adopt the gyro-car. 
It would merely mean taking up half 
the rails that are now laid down, and 
moving the remainder a bit. When 
the Great Western Railway changed 
from broad guage to narrow guage, 
the shifting of the rails was accom- 
plished in an incredibly short time-- 
within twenty-four hours, if I remem- 
ber rightly. At first gyro-cars would 
doubtless be used only on main lines, 
and the present rolling stock used 
until it wore out on branch railways. 
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The great decrease of running ex- 
penses, for instance the cutting in 
two of the amount of horse-power 
needed, would soon pay for the change, 
therefore a railway crisis need not be 
feared no matter how successful the 
big gyro-car proves when it gets on 
its wheels. 

But the great boon which the gyro- 
car will confer on the Empire and the 
world at large is in the developing of 
new countries. One of.the gentle- 
men present at the demonstration f 
witnessed was Mr. R. E. Gosnell, of 
British Columbia, who is at present 
in England for the purpose of drawing 
attention to the resources and great 
potential wealth of that province: 
British Columbia seems to have been 
designed by nature for the mono-rail. 
Valley after valley runs from north 
to south, and the Canadian Pacific 
Railway cuts across these valleys. 
An ordinary railway could not for 
many years pay its expenses up each 
valley, and so the prominent men of 
British Columbia are determined to 
inaugurate mono-rail railways as an 
outlet for timber, minerals, and foreign 
produce, acting thus as feeders for 
the Canadian Pacific, bringing to the 
market whatever the settlers have to 


THE CAR ON THE TWISTED STEEL CABLE, 


sell, and returning with the goods they 
need. There is much water-power 
running to waste in these valleys 
which could produce electricity, ample 
coal for making steam, a climate that 
is perfection, and a soil fertile enough 
to raise even a mortgage, with timber 
and metal galore, so all that British 
Columbia needs is plenty of stalwart 
young Britons and a few of Mr. 
Brennan’s gyro-cars in each valley to 
be one of the wealthiest portions of 
the King’s dominions. 

Mr. Brennan began his demon- 
stration by emulating the celebrated 
Duke of York—running his car up 
the hill and running it down again. 
It carried a load of twenty tons— 
that is to say, there were a number of 
small boxes whose weight would have 
been one, two or three tons had the 


car suddenly grown to its full size, 


they increasing their weight in pro- 
portion. He placed one, two and 
then a three-ton weight on the edge 
of the car without disturbing its 
equilibrium, the gyroscope instantly 
adjusting the car to any transference 
of load. It is rather uncanny. to 
place your hand on the side of the car 
and attempt to depress it.“ You feel 
the car, like a living thing, resisting 
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THE CAR IS STOPPED TO TAKE ON A FAIR PASSENGER, 


you. It seems alive and conscious, 
and very determined that it shall 
have its own way. It is not like de- 
pressing a dead weight that is evenly 
balanced. If you take it by surprise 
and depress quickly, you feel it in- 
stantly and actively pushing your 
hand upwards, until it reaches the 
level the gyroscope means to main- 
tain, then upward pressure ceases. 
The car now ran down the hill, and 
entered that maze of crooked lines, 
going at full speed, leaning over when 
necessary, straightening up the mo- 
ment all need for such an incline 
ceased. Then it took to the main 
line again and made for the tall 
timber. Here it turned with com- 
plete success round a curve whose 
radius was no more than the length 
of the car, and then it traversed, 
without a quiver, the aeriel suspension 
bridge formed by a single steel cable 
drawn across the ravine. Its maker 
stopped it in the middle of this flight, 
and there it stood, perfectly motion- 
less—a bulky mechanical acrobat 
perfectly poised on a _ tight-rope. 
Backwards and forwards it ran over 
the chasm, Mr. Brennan reversing the 
engine at one end, and his assistant 
doing the same at the other. It now 


ran through the forest at the back of 
the house, and down to the lawn again, 
the spectators taking a short cut 
across the open to meet it. Here the 
inventor placed his daughter in the 
car, and the little girl evidently had 
the utmost confidence in her father’s 
mechanism, for she rode serenely_all 
over the grounds. A dog, who greatly 
enjoyed the goings on, wished to get 
aboard too, and very nearly got run 
over in its attempts to break one of 
the best-known rules of all railways, 
which is that you mustn’t step inside 
when the train is in motion. He 
yelped, and danced, and jumped round 
the car asif he had invented it himself. 

And now came one of the most 
interesting and striking demonstra- 
tions of the car’s adaptability in tra- 
versing a difficult track. A length of 
steel cable lay on the grass, and the 
inventor, seizing one end of it, 
wobbled it this way and that until it 
lay crookeder than a Tammany poli- 
tician. Nothing on earth was ever 
so meandering as that steel cable, 
with curves so sharp and frequent that 
it seemed nothing mechanical could 
negotiate them ; yet the car managed 
the trip with perfect success. It 
seemed as if an extra caution had 




















MISS BRENNAN TAKES HER PLACE IN THE CAR, 


come over it, and one could almost 
fancy it saying to its inventor : 


“This is a bit thick; you are 


coming it rather strong. Still, any- 
thing to oblige, and here goes.” 
In its final exhibition the car ran 


up and down hills as steep as one in 
five, over a switchback line with the 
greatest of ease. 

Mr. Brennan took off the sort of 
glass pilot-box in front, and showed 
us the interior mechanism of the 
gyroscope. The wheels are not hori- 
zontal, but perpendicular, side by 


side. They whirl with a _high- 
keyed hum like that of a dis- 
tant bee flying swiftly, but it is 
expected that in the large car they 
will be noiseless. 

I have seen at American level 
crossings a big signboard stretching 
across the highway.on which was 
painted in large black letters, ““ Look 
out for the Cars.” This motto the 
gyroscope presents to the scientific 
world. Look out for Louis Brennan’s 
car. It is going to change many 
things on the face of our old earth. 
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THE MOODY-MANNERS OPERA 
SEASON 


By GEORGE CECIL 


Lyric has come at a most few weeks, opera in English has been 
opportune moment, for the given at the Lyric by the Moody- 
month of August usually is Manners Company. Happily for Mr. 


a3 English Opera season at the flagging enterprise during the last 


MR, JOSEPH O'MARA AS ROMEO (One of the most successful parts in his refertoire.) 


destitute of vocal music of any Manners the season has, in every sense, 
description. Thanks, however, to been a success, 
sporting Mr. Charles Manners’ never- The repertoire included. “Aida,” 





THE MOODY-MANNERS OPERA SEASON 


“ The Flying Dutchman,” “ Il Trova- 
tore,” “The Merry Wives of Windsor” 
—as delightful an opera as one could 
3 The Marriage of 


wish to hear, 


MR. CHARLES MAGRAGH. 


Figaro,” ‘Tristan and Isolda’’—in 
which Madame Fanny Moody’s 
Isolda has given pleasure to so 
many of her admirers, and “ Caval- 
leria Rusticana ”’—with 
queta Crichton’s highly dramatic 


Santuzza, and the ever-welcome “I 


Pagliacci,” “‘ Faust,” ‘‘ Lohengrin ” 
and half a dozen other operas also were 
available. In each of these the prin- 
cipals “ work with a will,” while the 
chorus (for which the Company is 
famous throughout the length and 
breadth of these Isles) has again won 
golden opinions. Particularly notice- 
able is the energy displayed by each 
individual member. Under Mr. 
Manners’ guidance the lackadaisical 
attempts at acting which prevail 
elsewhere are not encouraged. The 
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soldiers in “Faust,” Santuzza’s 
scandalised lady-friends, the pug- 
nacious knights in ‘“‘ Tannhduser,” 
and the stage crowd in “ I Pagliacci” 
enter into the spirit of the thing 
in a highly commendable manner. 

Much interest was attached to 
the production of “‘ La Bohéme ” 
and “Madama Butterfly,” and 
the anticipations of the audience 
were agreeably fulfilled. In 
Puccini’s earlier opera, Madame 
de Vere sang Mimi’s sympathetic 
strains with the .artistic intent 
which distinguishes ll her 
work, and in “ Madama But- 

*” Madame Fanny Moody 
added another success to her 

Those who 
have not -made the acquaintance 
of these two operas would be 
well advised to take the earliest 
opportunity of rectifying the 
omission. 

Should it be found possible to 
make the autumn season an annual 
one, Mr. Manners’ will earn the 
thanks of those who-recognise 
that as an educational factor 
opera in English is _prefer- 

able to “musical comedy.” The 
catalogue of popular operas is a 
very long one, and contains, in 


MISS ENRIQUETA CRICHTON AS ORTRUDE IN “ LOHENGRIN.” 
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addition to those already mentioned, 
“La Juive,” “‘Les Huguenots,” 
“(Etoile du Nord,” “ Siegfried,” 
“Robert le Diable,” ‘“‘ Roméo et 
Juliette,” “‘Philémon et Baucis,” 
** Mignon” (in which Madame Fanny 
Moody has won many a well-deserved 
success), “ Marta,” “‘ Lucia di Lam- 


which Mr. Jones, Mr. Carrill and 
Mr. Slaughter have been allowed to 
perpetrate, but their ignorance of 
opera is ghastly in the extreme. If, 
however, they will continue to sup- 
port Mr. Manners, there is no reason 
why they should. not acquire the 
desired knowledge. 


MR. O'MARA IN(“ CARMEN’ 


(an Opera in which he has sung with great success all over the country). 


mermuir,” ‘“‘La Gioconda,” ‘La 
Favorita,” ‘“‘Eugéne Onegin,” and 
several other works which deserve 
to be better known. The alleged 
musical middle-classes are well posted 
in every detail concerning the efforts 


In the meantime, the present season 
still has a short time to run, and the 
far-famed “‘ Madama Butterfly,” “La 
Bohéme ” and “‘ Aida” are amongst 
the attractions awaiting those who 
seck enlightenment. 
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TWO SEASIDE RESORTS 


By ROBERT BARR 


Getting leave, I stopped 

A away two whole days 
Peripatetic from the IDLER Office 
Seaside _ last month to visit a 
Resort. pair of seaside resorts. 
To reach one, I tra- 

velled seventy-eight miles due west, 
and to reach the other I travelled 
seventy-three miles due east, so their 
relative distances from London were 
about the same. One was the newest 


thing in summer resorts that the world 
has yet seen ; the other was ancient. 
They are tinkering away at the old 
resort yet, adding a building here and 
there, but, strange as it may seem, 


the new resort is finished. It will not 
be increased in size, nor diminished. 
The older watering-place is more 
elastic. There is also this mystery 
about the newer town; sometimes 
the railway reaches it, and sometimes 
it doesn’t. You may reside in it for 
months, and as often as not, you 
can’t get a train to take you away 
from it, neither can you leave it by 
automobile nor on foot nor call a cab 
and drive elsewhere. If you ask which 
railway carries you to and from this 
evanescent city of sea, I answer that 
part of the time it is the London and 
South-Western, and another part of 
the time it is the New York Central, 
and from this definite statement you 
will probably surmise that my new 
marine city is a steamship, which is 
indeed the fact. Her name is the 
Adriatic, and the Adriatic represents 
the latest thing in floating luxury 
that the White Star line has built. 
She is twenty-five thousand tons 
burden, which may not convey any 
adequate idea of her size to many 


persons, and she is about as long as 
Henrietta Street, in which I write 
these words, and her upper deck house, 
if she were unfortunately stranded 
in Henrietta Street, would overtop 
the tallest building on either. side of 
that thoroughfare. To promenade 
the length of her ample decks is like 
walking down the Strand and Fleet 
Street, and the only thing she lacks 
is an electric tramline or a motor-’bus 
on the upper deck, and a tube rail- 
way down below. 

Having written this far, I looked 
out of my window on to Henrietta 
Street, and it certainly seemed that 
the statement I had made was ab- 
surdly exaggerated. Henrietta Street 
is a full-grown thoroughfare, and as 
wide as most London streets, although 
there are several highways that are 
longer—the Great North Road from 
London to Edinburgh, for instance. 
Now, I may be a dull writer, but that 
is merely because I cannot help it, 
but, above all things, I desire to be a 
truthful writer, and if I tell the thing 
which is not, such inaccuracy would 
be entirely my own fault ; therefore, 
as I gazed on the street I realised at 
once that the Adriatic, big as she is, 
could not fill the bill, or, as one 
might more properly say, the street. 
Therefore, in the interests of veracity, 
I went downstairs and measured the 
width of the street in a rough and 
tumble sort of way, by placing one 
boot before the other, and so, in 
danger of my life from market carts, 
slowly crossed to the other side. I 
then discovered that to place the 
Admniatic in Henrietta Street I should 
be compelled to push back the build- 
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ings on one side for about thirty-five 
feet. I next walked the length of 
Henrietta Street, and to my amaze- 
ment learned that this gigantic canoe 
would not only occupy -the entire 
length of this thoroughfare, but would 
extend for something like four hun- 
dred feet into Covent Garden Market 
place, greatly to the annoyance of 
those honest merchants who sell 
cauliflowers, cabbages, and pota- 
toes. 


When I read of passen- 
Modern _ ger lifts being used on 
Improvements.a modern steamship, it 
seemed to me rather like 
painting the lily; just overdoing 
modernity a bit ; but on the Adriatic 
such a device is as necessary as it 
would be in any very tall building. 
Such a degree of luxury has been 
reached in the modern sea-palaces 
that there is every likelihood they 
will become popular merely as hotels, 
and people will voyage across the 
ocean and back in preference to 
spending a fortnight amid the lesser 
delights of Brighton or Bournemouth. 
If it is sea air you want, you get it 
from every art the wind can blow. 
The cuisine in the first class is equal 
to that of any hotel in the world, and 
even in the third the feeding is su- 
perior to the provender at the majo- 
rity of town and village hostelries 
in this country. 
When I crossed first to this country, 
I came on the old Inman liner, T he 
City of Brussels, which now rests at 
the bottom of the sea, comfortably, I 
trust. I travelled first class, and the 
accommodation seemed to me very 
luxurious, yet the third-class cabins— 
they seem to have abandoned the 
name steerage—on modern ships is 
superior to what first-class was on 
The City of Brussels. 
Among the novelties on the Adriatic 
is a large and well-equipped Turkish 


bath establishment, where the opera- 
tions terminate in a salt-water plunge 
big enough to swim about in. There 
is also a gymnasium, under the direc- 
tion of a competent instructor, which 
would do credit to any athletic club 
in the world. Here one can enjoy 
saddle exercise on several different 
mechanical nags, or can practise in 
the rowing machines so as to keep in 
trim for the Oxford and Cambridge 
boat race, if one is called upon to 
swing an oar in that historic contest. 

There is also a weird room con- 
taining great tubs in which one can 
indulge in electric light baths, the 
powerful electric lights being strong 
enough to penetrate through and 
through the most hardened sinner on 
the Stock Exchange.. So far as 
amusements are concerned, there is 
every facility on board for spending 
a happy day, and I presume before 
long these steamers. will sail on 
such an even keel that a billiard- 
room ‘will be added, and doubt- 
less the next liner will possess an 
acre or so of turf on the upper 
deck where the girls may play 
lawn-tennis. 

The Adriatic possesses an orchestra 
of skilled musicians, and thus, like 
the pleasure resorts of the Continent, 
our seaside palace furnishes the best 
music obtainable. All around this 
attractive dwelling-place are delight- 
ful walks, kept in excellent order, 
where people may stroll and catch 
glimpses of the sea from every point 
of view. Those who yearn for the 
delights of Switzerland may obtain 
the same by abandoning the lift, and 
climbing the interminable stairs from 
the deep valleys below to the snowy 
upper decks, where the funnels give a 
very good imitation of Mount Vesu- 
vius. 

It would take pages and pages of 
print to exhaust the attractions of 
this marine resort, and I venture to 
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prophesy that before many years are 
past fashionable people will take 
suites of rooms in these superb ocean 
villages (population 3,000) for the 
mere purposes of health and enjoy- 
ment, not stepping ashore until they 
return to the country they have left, 
because there is no incitement. for 
going ashore aS you can get every- 
thing you want aboard, even to a 
well-printed daily newspaper, filled 
with the latest telegrams of the 
world’s doings. 


The other seaside resort 
I visited is called Mar- 
gate, and I understood 
it was noted for its 
bracing air, its yellow sands, its re- 
vivifying water, and its entrancing 
vulgarity. I had been respectable 
for so long a time that the oppor- 
tunity of mixing with a vulgar crowd 
was not without its attraction. Herein, 
however, I met with disappointment. 
Margate is not vulgar at all; it is 
merely foreign. Two seaside resorts 
that are foreign have somehow 
/| managed to establish themselves 
on the English coast-—one facing 
the—north, with a climate that is 
' bracing, one facing the south, with 
the climate of the Riviera. The first 
is Margate, in Kent, and the second is 
Torquay, in Devonshire. 
| differs in almost every respect from 
} the ordinary English town. There, 
- for instance, the East-end is the 
| fashionable quarter, and the West-end 
the cheap and unpretentious portion 
of the place. The East-end of Mar- 
gate is so proud and haughty that it 
disdains the fine old name of Margate, 
and calls itself instead by the banal 
and conventional title of Cliftonville. 

“Hello!” I greeted an eminently 
| respectable friend whom I met un- 
| expectedly on the Margate promenade. 
“* Hello,” said I, “ what are you doing 
down at Margate ?” 


Modest 
Margate. 


Margate . 
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““ Margate ?”’ he cried indignantly 
“I’m not stopping at Margate; I’m 
at Cliftonville.” 

Although the streets of Margate 
melt imperceptibly into those of 
Cliftonville, the latter lordly place 
ignores these Siamese ties of consan- 
guinity, and has so arranged itself 
that it cannot see the skirts, or out- 
skirts, of its more jaunty popular 
sister, but looks proudly across its 
own gardens, and over the cliffs upon 
the broad blue sea. The niggers, the 
Pierrots, the Punch-and-Judy shows 
that delight the hearts of Margate on 
the sands are not allowed in Clifton- 
ville, which promenades sedately in 
its best gown along the broad and ~ 
trim asphalted walks that line the 
cliff-top, or meanders among the 
shrubberies, listening to perfect music 
from an excellent band. The last 
burnt-cork wretch who attempted to 
do *‘ Whistling Rufus ” on a banjo in 
Cliftonville was promptly drawn and 
quartered by the authorities, and his 
blackened head stuck on a spike on 
the Castle wall as a warning to Mar- 
gate. They speak sedately and most 
respectfully of pounds, shillings and 
pence in Cliftonville, while in Margate 
they talk of quids, and bobs, and 
tanners. 


Nevertheless, if you 

The secure, as I did, a bow- 
Mediterranean windowed room on the 
at front in the, despised 
Home. West-end, near the sta- 
tion, you will enjoy a 

sight at night that is at once charming 
and picturesque. This is a wide semi- 
circle of lights, curving round and 
jutting out into the sea, culminating 
with the lighthouse at the end of the 
stone jetty, and beyond that the dark 
water, with here and there on the 
horizon the dim lanterns of unknown 
ships making for the port of London, 
or departing therefrom for the ends of 
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the earth. The brilliant electric con- 
stellation of the pier is reflected in 
the still mirror of the harbour, and 
sweet strains of music come to your 
ears across the mellowing waters. 
Dimly in the harbour is seen the 
huddled hulls of the fishing boats, 
their tall masts piercing the atmo- 
sphere of quivering light. Then, if 
you are a person who has knocked 
about the world, caring little whether 
you are in the fashionable or un- 
fashionable quarter, you will at once 
recognize the scene and locate it. 
You are not looking at Margate at 
all, but at the foreshore of Monte 
Carlo, as seen from the rock of 
Monico. The excellent orchestra is 
playing a Saint-Saéns selection, or the 
“Swan Song” from “Lohengrin,” 
instead of the latest selection from 
““Miss Hook of Holland,” or ‘* The 
Merry Widow.” In the glamour of 
the night you know that instead ofa 
respectable British audience listening 
to the latest music interspersed_with 
rag-time, there is an eager crowd 
around long green tables, and you 
expect to hear a faint echo of the cry : 
“ Messieurs, faites _vos,jeux.” It is 
all foreign, foreign, foreign, just as at 
Torquay, either by day or night, the 
jutting rock is not a bit of Devon, but 
is itself the ancient town of Monico, 
as seen from Monte Carlo, and, indeed, 
the red rocks of Babbacombe are but 
slices from the Esterel mountains west 
of Cannes, 

One wonders on a warm, still, 
Italian night, so fairy-like a place as 
Margate ever got the reputation of 
being vulgar. It is a marine fairy- 
land—a coast of enchantment. I 
suppose that fifty or a hundred years 
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ago some dull, respectable person with 
a reputation called Margate vulgar, 
and ever since that time the British 
humorist has repeated the slander, 
using Margate as the butt for his slow 
wit, for once get an idea into a 
humorist’s head, and he never lets go 
of it. 

“Where are you going for your 
holidays ?” said a costermonger to a 
great swell. 

“ I shall spend the season at Baden- 
Baden,” replied the swell, with hau- 
teur. 

“And I,” said the coster, “ ant 
going to Margut-Margut.” 

I quote this jeu desprit from 
memory, and may not have got the 
correct old crusted conventional 
Punch flavour in it; but it ran to 
that effect, and is typical of thou- 
sands of similar efforts which have 
wrought injustice to a delightful town. 

In like manner, the railway which 
gives access to Margate has been 
maligned, and held up in public print 
as the worst example of slow, uncom- 
fortable traffic on this little island ; 
yet I entered a train on Monday 
morning that took me speedily back 
to London without a single stop 
between the coast and Cannon Street, 
a rapid run of over seventy miles, 
and writers ignore the fact that on 
the South Eastern Railway corridor 
trains to Hastings and Folkestone, for 
example, are composed of the most 
luxurious carriages in the world, first, 
second, and third, with no extra 
charge beyond ordinary fare for rid- 
ing in them. Let us therefore wake 
up and cease being hide-bound. Let 
us give the Devil, Margate, and the 
South-Eastern their due. 

















